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All Who Have Used It Say 


that Sackett Plaster Board is the most satisfactory base for plastering ever in- 
vented; and as “all who have used it” include the owners of The Savoy Theatre, 
New York; The Marlborough Hotel, Asbury Park; The U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis; and hotels and residences without number, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that there must be “ something in it.” 

If you haven’t used it yet, it would be a very good move to send us 
your address today, and let us tell you why 


Sackett Plaster Board 


Is Better Than Lath 


Sackett Plaster Board consists of layers of felt and stucco rolled into sheets. 
These sheets are nailed to the studding, and they form a hard, smooth surface 
to which the plaster mixed with haif 
the ordinary amount of water adheres 
perfectly. Wall dries quicker, is 
firm, hard, fire-proof and sound-proof. 


— 





Sackett Plaster Board can be used econom 
ically in many other ways in many kinds of 
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4 buildings — which we will tell you all about 
. when you write us. Today is a good day to 
address 


The Grand Rapids Plaster Company bs 
Western Sales Agents Grand Rapids, Michiga z 
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CLOTHING ©O. 


COPYRIGHT 1906 BY DAVID ADLER & SONS 


When you decide to buy your overcoat this winter decide at the same time 
to make careful, critical comparison of the clothes you've been buying in 
the past with 


Adler Collegian Styles 


at the identical prices. Go into some good store and ask to see a Collegian 
overcoat —there’s a "Collegian store" in almost every city and town of 
America. Here's a direct appeal to your own judgment. You're sure to 
see the value of these clothes in fit, cut, style and quality. They're 
the only real college clothes in America——and you'll say so if you see 
them. College men and others who admire good clothes and good style 
are well supplied with both in Collegian fashions. The mew coats are 
ready. A\ll the latest fabrics cut into artistic garments that look smart and 
carry individuality; clothes that a gentleman would select for their refined 
appearance. Tryon your size at the store selling Collegian clothes in your city, 
or write to us and we'll direct you to the right place. Overcoats $15 to $35. 





Fur Trimmed Coats 


like illustration— princely garments, $25 to $65. A coat of this kind is 
a mighty comfort; you see their style in the picture. 





Write for our style book—if you want to be informed on the clothes subject. 


David Adler G Sons 
Clothing Company 


NOBBY CLOTHES MAKERS MILWAUKEE 
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XHERE are some present-day w 
on the subject of paint who 
have us that this 

product is an exception—that 
other industries progressed, pi 


would 
believe Mmportant 


while 








have 





making alone has not shared in th 


nicaland scientific progress of the nineteenth 








century, By these ** the old-time painter 
is quoted as the last authority, and the 
‘old this—or that—process”’ as a final 
ichievement 
Imagine the same reasoning applied to 
the steel industry, agriculture, transporta 
tion, weaving, any modern industry with 
] ; more or le § 
» thre ilet of nator 
n »u to t 
ese pessim t te 
1eVe I} ry 
Yankee with hi 
ement and tradit 
it wo here as € 
‘why and where 
h been propounded 
and answered in paint mak iS in stee 
manutacture, paper-making and in trat 
portation and communication in 
e notancestor-worshipers like the Chinese 
and, luckily for us, ‘** the heirs of th 
ages,’’ the customs and prejudices of ow 
vreat grandfathers are no more binding o 
modern Americans than the opinions of 
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Charles the Bold. 
\s a 


since 1850, has been revolutionized, not onl 


matter of fact, the paint industry 


in methods of manufacture, but in volum 
of consumption and in the adaptation of 
product to purpose New pigments have 
replaced many of the old products and new 
ind more accurate methods of preparin 
the old ones that have not been replaced 
hay idded to the beaut ethiciency and 
economy of paints in general. Among 


durable chemical 


replaced the old a 
and improvements along this line are of 
almost daily occurrence. In all departments 
of the industry exact chemical knowledge 
has replaced the empirical 

Pp ocesses of an earlier dav The 
that paints which were tormerly made by 
* recipe are now produce d by‘ formula 
is immensely significant of the change 

The writer is tamiliay with 





colors, 


compounds | 


fugitive vegetable cye 


hit-or-miss 
mere fact 


one paint 


factory, aud that not one of the largest, 
where two chemists are constantly em 
ployed in analyzing raw materials and test 
ing the finished product Every batch of 





paint turned out by this factory is subjected 


to a chemical test, a sun test, a we 

and a dampness test ; and of these 
last named three are continued 

| that the manufacturer 

what may be expected ot 


period of years, So 
can tell exactly 
products, under any condi 


ny one of his 


tions atter any given period of exposu 
Nor is this practice exceptional : if anything, 
it falls short of the thoroughness of the 


larger establishments 





MACHINE MADE 


OR 


HAND MADE? 
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TRADE MARK 


Patented Aug. 11 and Nov. 24, 1903 


The Rubber of Hea 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 






There ts no other rubber on earth lke the 
“EIT TERSTICA” INIVTSIBLI. RUBBIER 
it is the only rubber which assures thorough protection against wet and cold, 
with safety and pleasure to the wearer 








The EVERSTICK is a common-sense rubber. It covers the 
sole of the shoe, and encircling the shoe where the upper and sole 
unite, gives full protection from wet and dampness. It allows the 
air to circulate over the foot and affords full ventilation of the shoe, 
thus keeping the foot in a natural, healthy, comfortable condition. 

The EVERSTICK will not “draw” the feet or cause ex 
cessive perspiration, or that burning, aching, tired feeling ; 
will not uritate corns or bunions. 

In appearance the EVERSTICK pleases; its protective 
qualities meet the desire ; it sticks to the foot when prox erly fitted. 

It protects the feet against wet and dampness in stormy, 
slushy, rainy weather, and keeps the feet dry and warm in cold, 
clear weather. It is worn all day long without any discomfort. 

It, is hygienic from every point of view. Itis dressy. It is 
serviceable. It satisfies the wearer. 

The EVERSTICK is of high quality. It is the best rubber 
made. Therefore, so far as value goes it measures the 
highest excellence. 


All good Shoemen sell the EVERSTICK. 








The Adams & Ford Co. 


55 BANK ST. MANUFACTURERS CLEVELAND, 0. 
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If you cannot get them where 
you live, write us. We will instruct you where you can get a pair. and 
also send you a copy of our interesting little book, “ Foot Safety.” 
Enjoy foot comfort—foot safety wear the EVERSTICK. 


The EVERSTICK is the only rubber recommended by 
physicians. 
[ffer / ; teat { é have 


urselves 


" amniNeer Vouk Bestth Journal, November, 190s 

The EVERSTICK is up to the limit in style. It is made in 
various styles to fit all popular shapes in footwear for men and 
women. For women it is made in black, white and tan, so that 
‘My Ladye” may have foot safety and foot comfort on all occa- 
sions,— outdoor recreations, social functions and every-day life. 

There is no other rubber with the same practical, serv- 
iceable, satisfactory, all-around merit equal to the EVERSTICK. 
You cannot get anything else “‘just as good.’ There is no 
substitute. Do not allow the salesman to sell you any other 
rubber. Get the EVERSTICK —the rubber you want-—- 
the rubber you ought to have. Look for the name EVERSTICK 
on the lining. 


None Genuine Without This Cord 


November 10, 1906 
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Letters to Unsuccessful Men 


Being Certain Letters Selected from the Private { Consolidated 








} = ‘ i Ver itr A 
| Correspondence of the Spurlock Family had those Sunday-seh 
perintend t } t 
; i nh ta 
" ecieaa | lu h, ! ! had half of W 
| rHe CORRESPONDENTS ree eepil ul rortul rt 
j William Bill SpurlocK, aged 4&8, the youngest of the ) 
| brothers, editor of the Cahon Echo and joint owner with a a ed 
| mortgage of the Zero Ranch re ! } \ " ( , 
} | Jonas ("Con") SpurlocK, aged 57, president of the Con Spurlock 
| solidated Groceries Company, and stockhoider and directo } } ke ince f 
, | im a dozen other trusts, 
| Cassius Spurlock, aged 61, multi:millionaire and Senator rt \ ' 
| from a Middie Western State | } | 
| } JacK Spurlock, the prodigal son of Jonas Spurlock nied } , 
} 2 in After I had « 
by mvs ra 
l hin, is Mar \ ’ 
he h book of his T} al 
ju ola thing I 4 li i 
the contempla st | pt ‘ id 
' ‘ It easy enc } } 1 hea 
I nue } irst ou nave t i re 
learn how to feel sorry f ‘ h tl ! | 
frightfully twisted abou ! 
“One of Them Ha' voids” I stood the st it the Ath Pum t . tique, witl 
j er e Chipper ile { Ca ( beva t ng 
} 1 — From Jack to Uncle Bill, in Which the Prodigat Ihe ire Si ng up with S Or Hes ‘ I ir 
Introduces Himsetf Heart indir up each ver ha f grief to the 
I If st { ad ha ‘tf iT i I t I ' v it? 
ey jee New York, October 27, 19- a EE RES a} “an te has teal 
Yes, I was expelled all right, but it came as a complet I is one « I t ! y ir afte 
surprise to me. I had expected to be dropped and I was he 1 third ha f I rair 
working three tutors to the bone trying to move up a few ber bster in the Dutch R no bea 
parasangs to the position of foot of my class, when I wa hen we ! L ha M Apy 
ruled off the course. It’s rather a satisfaction, now that I rpe there, one of the Saler \y pe ! 
look back on it, to think that, even if I did do some things New England fa ha ! fifth generati 
of which I’m ashamed, I helped three deserving young chaps d buys it in the ninth —I remember « er 1 
to work their way through college. the Common and thanki tl haw st r his publi 
When my case came up before the faculty it was horss ervies and Mor ; ‘ wher 
and horse between the profe ssors who wanted to drop me in could la own fi fe fe ‘ r 
for low stand and those who wanted to expel me for high inding there singing, ‘* My ¢ et Mont 
jinks. Prexy compromised it in his usual tactful way by ecia when he gets a fe t t ! till 
dropping me first and expelling me afterward—lifted me out op told us to seat or he'd pinct Ar mber wring 
wiih a drop kick. He was awfully nice about it —expressed ng the hand of John L. S ! ! ht hotel ar 
his regret with just the proper shade of disapproval of me in elling him that, if our ha ntrainir 


his voice, and presented me with the Citrus limonum done up 
in such a choice package of language that I felt as if it were 
more than I should accept from a comparative stranger, but 
when I got outside and took the wrappings off, I found that 
he had handed me the lemon just the same. When it comes to 
beautiful thoughts, baked to a crisp brown in hot air, Prexy is 
the Savarin of the human intellect. It’s rather curious, when 
youstop to think of it, that a professor should chide a fellow for 
low stand. He’s like a dentist I knew once, who thoughtlessly 
kicked on the bad breaths of his patients, without stopping 
to reflect that the worse the breath the more business for hin 

Honest, unkie punkie, they had no right to expel me. | 
was simply an innocent bystander, a looker-on in Vienna, the victim of a cruel misunderstanding, though I haven't 
been able to make any one believe it. It all began when I jumped out of bed, with my merry morning face, on 
afternoon a few weeks ago, and opened the bathroom door. I shut it —~quick—between me and trouble. For 
there by the tub, licking up a cake of tar soap, stood a large black bear, with boxing-gloves on her forepaws, 
and a shy, sweet, Diana-surprised-at-the-bath expression on her face Psychology has always been one of 
my favorite studies, and I noticed with a shock of surprise that, all recorded experience to the contrary, I distinct! 
felt that this was no time to swear off. Instead, I reached behind my set of Emerson and took a mild snort 
Some day, when I have had more of my share, I shall write a thesis on this 

A moment’s reflection convinced me that this was certainly no great moral lesson. The way the bear was getting 
the taste of the night before out of her muzzle, with a tar-soap shampoo, settled that. But why the mitts? And 
why a bear at all? Why not a cow with red stockings? It wasa knotty one, so I took another, and settled dow 
to see if I could find out just where Ursus minor had butted into my quiet, studious life 

The night before had begun with money from home. It came—by a way-train—in response to a special-delivery 
touch on the governor for a few hundreds with which to round out the quarter symmetrically. These lopsided 
quarters, that begin like one of Coal Oil Johnny’s nights, and wind up like one of John D. Rockefeller’s days, 
bewilder a man’s stomach and finally make it cross. The governor's letter pained me deeply, for, though he coughed 
up, he did it with a hacking, congested sound. And yet, since he emigrated from Akron, with his little bundk 





I Remember a Lobster in the Dutch Room, but No Bear 





Editor's Note — This is the first in a series which deals with the fortunes of the Spurlock family in general, 
in particular. The second chapter will appear in an early number Setween Me and Troub 


hut the Do« Quicl 


and those of its prodiga 











Step by Step the Professor Demonstrated 


our youth in the manly art, Americans would be a hardier 
and more resourceful race; and somebody’s yelling, ‘*Trun 
out them Ha'voids"’; and then dusting off my trousers as 
I got up off the sidewalk and hailed a seeing-Boston cab. 
I don’t just remember buying the stack of blues, but I 
still had a few of them left when the next rift in the 
clouds comes and the pure light of reason shines through. 
And I remember laughing heartily at seeing every one 
jump up and begin climbinz a rope-ladder to the roof; 
and I remember that laugh’s dying away in a sucking 
sound when I looked around and saw a big, brutal cop 
holding Monty by his left ear and just reaching for mine. 
] started in to explain that we were students of sociol- 
ogy, out gathering material for our theses, but the cop 
interrupted with, ‘Cut it out—it's students of diviltry ye 
are!"’ which was a fairly sagacious observation for a cop. 
Then I remember Monty’s saying in a quiet, dignified 
way, ‘‘Here’s my card,’’ and beginning to explain that he 
was one of the Salem —but the cop cut that out, too, which 
was lucky for Monty, because by the time he had reached 
the station-house he had had another think and had 
decided that he was one of the Jamaica Plain Joneses 
! had my second guess on the spot, and slipped a twenty 
in the cop’s hand, with, ‘‘ Here’s my card, sergeant"; and 
he suddenly grew very polite and answered, ‘‘I see there's 
been a mistake in your case, Professor,’’ and he took me 
down to the basement door and said to the cop on guard, 
“One of them Ha'voids,”’ and to me, ‘‘ Hump yourself!” 
I humped myself, and that was where I got separated 
from Monty. The Salem Applethorpes pride themselves 
on being awfully simple in their tastes, in spite of their 
wealth, and I suppose Monty figured that it would be 
cheaper to pay a fine than to tip the sergeant. If you'rea 
Salem Applethorpe you can be a tight wad and people will 
only say that you dislike vulgar ostentation, or you can 
blow it and they'll call you a bon vivant and a connoisseur 
But when you're just two years out from Akron, and 
button up, people say that you smell with all that tainted 
money about your person; and if you loosen up to purify 
yourself with good works, they don't give the credit to 
you, but to your 
guilty conscience; 
or if you start in 
to reduce the sur- 
plus with good 
times, they call you 
a cheap spender. 
There were a few 
poor films in the 
roll along here, for 
the next thing I 
remember was 
waking up in a car 
at Harvard Square, 
and that was where 
the bear came into 
the kinetoscope 
A dago was lead- 
ing her across the 
square, taking her 
home, I suppose, 
after showing her 
off. She wasa box- 
ing bear, one of the 
sort that stands up 
and has a go with 
her master for the 
She Still had the Mitts On 2c amusement of the 
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thoughtless, and she still had the mitts on her paws. 
It struck me as awfully pathetic that an animal which 
had been born to the glad, free life of the wild should 
be degraded that way, and have to work nights put- 
ting up her dukes for a pittance of spaghetti money. 
So I stopped the dago and reproved him sternly for 
keeping a bear up so late. He rolled out some rare old 
Roman curses that sounded as if they might have been 
used by the populace in the Colosseum. They were new 
ones on me, and I almost forgot the bear in encouraging 
the dago to dig deeper into the dead past. But some- 
how, when the talk slackened, it came to me as a happy 
inspiration that while the city of Boston had the magnifi- 
eent Arnold Arboretum, it was shy of bears with which to 
stock it. I would buy this denizen of the forest, and bring 
a little sunshine into its sad life by liberating it next day 
in the Arboretum, there to start a herd and pass its declin- 
ing years in the old, wild way. It’s strange how a few 
passed over the larynx will mellow and expand our rude 
Anglo-Saxon speech, but honest, unkie, I was thinking in 
just that kind of language. 

I forget some more along here, but I must have bought 
the bear, all right, for when I felt for my roll in my waist- 
coat pocket I found that what the tiger hadn’t got, the 
bear had. 

As Epictetus quite sagely observes in the Enchiridion, 
“Men are disturbed not by the things which happen, but 
by the opinions about the things,” and that was me right 
then. You must not think me lacking in filial feeling, for 
I could have had the rams at the thought of the governor's 
good money locked up in so slow an asset as a boxing bear. 


| 
| 











She Sniffed and Sat Down on It 


I might have realized if I could have stayed by the bear 
market. But I was like the bank cashier who, in answer 
to a hurry-call from his wife to get rich quick, loaded up 
with Steel Common at fifty, only to find the toboggan 
greased and the bank examiner at the door. It was 
up to me to do something quick. Already little brown 
eyes, having licked up the last of the tar-soap lather, 
was emitting low, horrid growls. This I took to be 
the signal for feeding the carnivora. 

I couldn’t wash, and I couldn’t shave, but I hustled 
into my clothes, figuring that, if I could find food enough, 

I could keep her quiet until twelve or one that night, 
when I would snake her out and lose her up the nearest 
dark alley. 

But I didn’t know what bears would eat. Strange how 
little help a college education is in the practical crises 
of life. I hunted through Thompson Seton’s Biography 
of a Grizzly, that happened to be on the table, and found 
that his bear liked berries, but they were not for my 
little pet in the state of the privy purse, for strawberries 
were coming from lower Florida and then some by 
water, and my darling was good for a crate before she 
moved up to the breakfast-food course. 

Suddenly I remembered something you told me once, 
when I was out on the ranch, about bears just lapping up 
sweet things. So I grabbed an empty suit-case, hiked 
over to the square, and bought five pounds of Huyler’s. 
On the way home I stopped at a livery-stable and filled 
the suit-case with hay. I took a chance on that, because 
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it’s filling, and | 
most big animals 
like to tuck it 
away and make 
spit-balls of it 
when nothing else 

is doing. 

I didn’t get 
back a moment 
too soon. The 
bear was growl- 
ing so fiercely 
now that I could 
hear her out in 
the hall. At any 
moment some 
one who would 
want awkward 
explanations 
might happen 
along. Of course, 
there’s nothing { 
criminal about ,\\ 
keeping a bear in Sin tits Smee. 
your bathroom, => Chil te tenn 
but it’s a bit un- “=> a Loving Heart” 
usual, and I sup- 
pose I’m unduly sensitive about appearing odd. Once 
inside I took a handful of chocolates, and, opening the 
bathroom door a crack, began to call softly, ‘‘ Bearie, 
bearie, nice little bearie.”’ 

That was where you almost lost your favorite nephew, 
unkie; but I was quick again and Battling Nelson only got 
a mouthful of door-knob. Then, for adversity was making 
me a perfect Swiss Family Robinson, I stood on a chair and 
threw the hay over the transom. She sniffed and sat down 
on it. I felt like the Duke’s son when he has two throws 
for the estates and has just shaken deuces. I tried a hand- 
ful of chocolate creams; she shied off, came back to smell 

and stayed to suck them up. Ina minute I was Madame 
Zembla, before whose glance the proud monarchs of the 
jungle quail and tremble. 

Still Sappho, as I had christened the sharer of my mod- 
est apartments, was plainly thirsty, but she was between 
me and the water supply. That might have discouraged 
a naturalist or a prohibitionist. Not me. I looked in the 
wood-box, found that there were a few left, and lowered a 
bottle over the transom on a string. Unkie, Sappho was 
not only an educated, but a dissipated bear. She was on 
in a minute. I had introduced the suds to her with a 
doubting heart, and it hadn’t a show in the same room 
with her. Two gurgles and a grunt, and she was up to 
licking the foam from her whiskers, and looking up in a 
way that said, plainer than words: ‘“‘You are so good 
to me.” 

I had just passed the third bottle down to her and was 
wondering how many it would take to make a bear good- 
natured, when I woke up to a rapping on my door, and a 
girl’s voice saying: 

‘Knock louder, Mamma; he must be in.”’ 

Old Spinoza knew his business when he laid down 
Proposition LXIII in Part IV of his Ethics: ‘‘He who is 
led by fear to do good that he may escape evil, is not 
guided by reason’’; but I didn’t think of it until a week 
after Edith and her Mother had gone home. Instead, I 
remembered that they were there in response to an invita- 
tion which I had given them to take tea in my rooms that 
afternoon; and before I could think of anything else to do 
I had let them in. 

I looked next morning and smelt last night, I’m afraid; 
and I started right in to talk very fast and loud because 





“They are Sitting 
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Diogenes was Passing Along the Highway, Lantern in Hand 


HE political destiny of a great commonwealth was 

snugly tucked away in the pudgy palm of the 

Honorable Richard Fraker. He had but to wiggle 
a finger, and the executives of his State and a few odd 
cities kotowed humbly; he had but to clench a fat, 
apoplectic fist, and a governor and a legislature scuttled 
to cover like frightened rabbits in a warren. When he 
raised his voice, chaos was come. Such was the power of 
one suavely porcine individual whose proudest boast was 
that he had “never done nobody dirt.”’ 

Once upon a time an intrepid, but ill-advised, an- 
tagonist had declared, perhaps with truth, that the only 
difference between the Honorable Richard Fraker and a 
hog was that the hog did not eat pie with a knife. The 
Boss turned purple when he heard it and issued some 
orders. Thus it happened that this foolish hero was 
politically drawn and quartered and his head stuck up on 
a voting booth as a warning. After that, the Honorable 
Richard, with content in his soul, was able to sit down to 
his pie in peace—knife in hand. So his round cheeks grew 
rounder, his fat neck grew fatter, and his pig-eyes grew 
piggier. 

It was only by the grace of an inscrutable Providence 
that the Honorable Richard’s fat arms were long enough 
for him to interlock his puffy fingers across his paunch, 
and ’twas thus he sat now, complacently facing Mr. Jim 
Heckler Smith, owner, president and active manager of a 
vast military supplies manufactory. 

Mr. Smith’s eyes had never before been gladdened by 
a sight of The Boss in person, and he looked him over 
curiously. The Honorable Richard submitted gracefully 
to the scrutiny. It was in Mr. Smith's private office, and 
the door was closed. 

“You ain't interested in politics, Mr. Smith?’ remarked 
The Boss casually, after a time. 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith. “I have no time for that 
sort of thing.”” The Honorable Richard tastefully 
rearranged his shirt-front so that a seven-carat 
diamond stuck out more obtrusively. 

“Yet you must have at least a thousand voters 
on your pay-roll,” he purred. “If they was organ- 
ized right they'd give you a pull. As it is, there 
ain't more than six hundred of ‘em who vote right. 

‘I don’t happen to know their politics,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Smith. 

“Well, I do,” declared The Boss emphatically, 
‘and them who are voting wrong ought to be han- 
dled. Now look here, Smith, you vote our ticket 
You ought to bring some influence to bear to get 
‘em in line. Every week you ought to drop a 
dozen or so who don't vote right. It would wake 
the others up.” 

Mr. Smith only kept on looking at him hard 

“T’ve-got a list of them that ought to go first,’ 
volunteered The Boss. ‘I brought it with me. 

Mr. Jim Heckler Smith was on the point of aris- 
ing at that instant and pouring some impassioned 
words into the eager, grasping soul of the Honor- 
able Richard Fraker. But he didn’t. Instead he 
smiled a little, and tilted his chair back. It was 
the first time he had ever been behind the scenes 
he was studying a revelation. The Honorable 
Richard waited patiently. 

‘You mean,”’ ventured Mr. Smith at last, calmly, 
“if I let go a dozen men each week, the real caus« 
of their dismissal will become known to my other 
employees, and they will feel constrained to ‘ vote 
right’?” 

“That’s the idea,’’ replied The Boss enthusias- 
tically. “You've always voted right, Jim, and 
there ain't no doubt but what you've got the in- 
terest of the party at heart. Now, you owe it to 
the party to line these men up right.”’ 

“I merely wanted to understand your idea 
perfectly,’’ mused Mr. Smith. 

The Boss leaned back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief —satisfaction with a duty well done. 

“You'll see it that way after you study it a 
bit,”’ he said. ‘ But I just mentioned that casually. 
It ain’t really what I came to see you about.” 
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The Honorable Richard moved his chair forward, 





Mr. Smith displayed his interest by leaning toward } 
Now, Jim, vou have an annual million-dollar contra 

to furnish this State its milit: supplies,” explained The 

Boss, and his voice was lowered cautiously You've 

had it two years and have made a bunch of money out 

of it. I know you're too good a business man to give ‘er 
guns and rea/ ammunition, and | bet them ter 

sold ’em are tissue-paper, eh, Jin 


The Honorable Richard Fraker wheezed out a laugh 


and gayly poked Mr. Jim Heckler Smith in the ribs. Mr 
Smith smiled pleasantly 
‘] gave you that contract,’’ added The Boss 


He leaned back comfortably to watch the effect of the 
words. Mr. Smith smiled with polite incredulity 
The contract was awarded to me because mine was 
the lowest bid,”’ he said 


The Honorable Richard wheezed another laugh, and for 


a fraction of an instant a heavy eyelid obscured one pak 
blue optic 

“But your bid wasn’t the lowest,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
Weston Arms Company bid thirty-seven thousand dollar 
less’n you. But I gave the contract to you 


The smile left Mr. Smith's face; he was frankly sur- 


prised 
“If Weston’s bid was below mine,”’ he inquired at la 
why didn't Weston get the con 


1? 
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*‘Because he don't vote right, explained The Boss 


naively. 

‘But,’ exclaimed Mr. Smith suddenly, ‘‘he knew what 
my bid was! Why didn’t he make a fight? Why didn't 
he take it into court?” 

‘He don’t vote right,”’ repeated The Boss “He ain't 
got any standing in court 

Mr. Smith arose and glared at The Boss. Evidently, 
he, Jim Heckler Smith, business man, was in his swaddling 


clothes when it came to politics 








‘Ah, indeed?”’ remarked Mr. Smith. 


“I'm the Political Boss of This State Until They Take Me Out Feet Foremost" 
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Diogenes Picked Up His Lantern and Hurried On 
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Situation some Mr. Smith turned and figured it out 
paper 
You don't want this here eight-hour law,’’ resumed 
the Honorable Ri« hard, ‘and theres a way it can be beat 
in the legislature It wouldn't take much money —onl) 


half a millior 
‘Only half a million!"’ mused Mr. Smith. His brows 


were drawn together in ds 
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“Oh, by the way, Dick,”’ remarked Mr. Smith, ‘you 
never have seen my factory. Step out this way into the 
shipping-room a minute. It'll surprise you.”’ 

With radiant good humor beaming from his fat face, the 
Honorable Richard followed Mr. Smith through the offices 
and along a hall. Mr. Smith threw open a door, and the 
Honorable Richard walked out upor a small platform 
which overlooked a huge shipping-room. Then he stopped 
suddenly. 

Packed in the room, elbow to elbow, were one thousand 
men--workmen with grimy faces, and in overalls. The 
Honorable Richard turned back precipitately. 

“It won't do for all them voters to see me here,’’ he 
» blurted in sudden dismay. 

Mr. Smith closed the door of retreat and smiled pleas- 
antly; after which he stepped to the front of the platform. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ permit me to introduce to you 
the Honorable Richard Fraker, the peerless leader of our 
party in this State. I shall lead in the cheering.” 

There came a roaring response. The Honorable Richard 
recovered himself with a jerk, and blushed and bowed in 
embarrassment. His sacred figure had never before been 
placed on publie exhibition. The roar continued 
until Mr. Smith, still smiling, raised one hand. 

“I take particular pleasure in introducing the 
Honorable Richard Fraker to you in this in- 
formal manner,” he continued, ‘because I 
know his natural modesty would have prevented 
a more formal meeting—a modesty, gentle- 
men," and Mr. Smith's voice dropped a little, 

which had made him almost unknown by sight 
to those thousands of voters of the great party 
which he so wisely directs.”’ 

The modest one tried the door behind him; 
it was fastened. 

‘In him you see labor's greatest friend,’’ Mr 
Smith went on, ‘a perfect embodiment of our 
governmental progression; the mast-head of political 
purity in cur grand old State. In him you see the incom- 
parable man whose word you accept as the final one; in 
him you see one whose leadership has placed labor in its 
exalted position of to-day. And, gentlemen, in him you 
see the dirty, sordid scoundrel who has just urged me to 
discharge those of my men who don't ‘vote right’; the 
thief who wants one hundred thousand dollars from me 
as his pay to defeat an eight-hour law which you men 
want. There he stands. Look at him!” 

here was one of those tense silences which follows vio- 
lence. The Honorable Richard didn’t say anything; he 
merely gurgled, and a hideous, new-born hatred glowed in 
his purple face. Mr. Smith paused as if waiting for him 
to speak; but he didn't speak. Mr. Smith continued: 

‘| don’t know your politics, gentlemen. I have never 
tried to say whom you shall vote for, but now 1 am going to 
say that if any man in my employ ever votes for a person 
who has the sanction and approval of the Honorable 
Richard Fraker, I shall dismiss him—fire him--kick him 
out! Meanwhile now, to-day, this minute, an eight-hour 
work-day goes into effect in this factory. Wages will 
remain the same.”’ 

There was another pause. A ripple of applause was 
started, then died away as Mr. Smith, with clenched fist, 
tickled the pudgy nose of the Honorable Richard Fraker. 

“That is my answer to you!" exclaimed Mr. Smith. 

Now get out of here!" 


Lrogenes paused incredulously, and seratched } chin- 


hi 


Mr. Jim Heckler Smith took a full day to digest the 
occurrence, then he sent for a lawyer-—-one Palmerton 
(;uy, a wise, dispassionate, long-faced young man of thirty- 
tive, who had, on divers occasions, achieved the impossible 
for him. Mr. Guy entered quietly and took a seat. Mr. 
Smith was pacing back and forth across the room. Finally 
he turned to the lawyer 

Who is the Honorable Richard Fraker, anyway?" he 
burst out 

The political boss of this State,’ 
tersely 

‘Well, what is he, then? Who is he? Where did he 
come from ? 

He came from the same place all political bosses come 
from -nowhere. No one knows who he is beyond the fact 
that, years ago, his father was a street-sweeper with com- 
panions of the gutter. As to what Fraker is, you can best 

idge by the fact that he served one year in prison for 
That was when he was a boy 


replied the lawyer 


shooting at a man 
seventeen or so 
Do you mean to say that a man of that calibre has 
ibsolufe political power in this State?" roared Mr. Smith 
Yes —he is the boss, replied the lawyer. ‘‘How he 
boss I don’t know. He is bold, unscrupulous and 





ever, in a way, and has a reputation for keeping the - 
promises he makes 
‘But he's crooked, isn't he? 
He is. Every one knows it, but I doubt if it could be 
proven in a court of law.” 
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“Does he own the courts?” 

‘His influence is always felt when he is interested.” 

‘Well, if everybody knows all this, why don’t the voters 
of this State kick him out?” 

“T couldn't tell you—they just don’t.”’ 

“Well, by George!” And Mr. Smith sat down. He 
was learning something of polities. ‘‘It’s perfectly incom- 
prehensible how a big, mud-brained, vulgar hog, W ho's sO 
fat he hasn't seen his feet in fifteen years, can rule a State 
peopled by human beings. Is he rich?”’ 

‘‘He is reputed to be enormously wealthy. He owns 
every other saloon in this city.” 

Mr. Smith was thoughtful for several minutes 

‘Well, if there must be a boss why don’t the people take 
the boss of the other party instead of this —this overgrown 
squash ?”’ 

“The other Boss is worse than Fraker~—he killed his 
man.” 

‘Well, by George!"’ exclaimed Mr. Smith again. “Let 
me tell you what Fraker did here.” 

And at great length, broken frequently by expletives, 
Mr. Smith detailed to his attorney the happenings of the 
previous day. Then he was surprised because 
Mr. Guy wasn’t surprised. 

‘‘He has done that sort of thing for years,”’ 
explained the lawyer when the other had finished. 
“The scheme is to give a big contract to a man 
who is not in politics, thereby gaining a certain 
credit in the popular mind. Later, after the 
man has had an opportunity to make something, 
Mr. Fraker bleeds him as he has attempted to 
bleed you. It’s quite simple—that’s all! there is 
to it. Yours is the only case I know of where 
the scheme didn’t succeed.”’ 

Mr. Smith was sitting upright, staring at the 
attorney. 

“Do you mean to say that they submit toa 
gouge like that?” 

“Invariably —it means money to them.” 

**How— how do they keep from killing him?” 

The lawyer wasn't good at riddles. Theré was a pause. 

‘You know now you'll lose the State contract?’’ asked 
Mr. Guy. 

“T know it, yes,” said Mr. Smith. ‘It wasn’t mine, 
anyhow.”” He was silent a moment. “Is there any 
ground for action against Fraker for what happened here?” 

““No,”’ was the reply. ‘‘He was merely seeking con- 
tributions to a fund for a lobby. Lobbies are permitted. 
You couldn't get into court with this, and I may warn you 
now that, since you've antagonized him, he'll exert every 
effort to ruin you.” 

Mr. Smith arose angrily and thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. He walked twice across the office, then 
stopped and glared at the lawyer. 

“Ruin me, will he?”’ he asked. ‘‘Ruin me! I'd bea 
sad affair to stand still and let him do it, now, wouldn't 
I? Let me tell you, Mr. Guy, if ever I get after the 
Honorable Richard Fraker I'll make him climb a tree 
and pull the tree up after him. Ruin me!” 

“As I said, it’s difficult to get after him,” 
said the lawyer impassively. 

“Why, isn’t there some way to get after 
him?’’ demanded Mr. Smith savagely. ‘‘If 
he's crooked, he must have made some mis- 
takes in his life. I make ’em myself, and I’m 
conducting a legitimate business and trying 
to be honest. If I make ’em, he makes ‘em 

because I've got more brains in my head 
than he ever heard of. Do you hear that?” 

“Doubtless,” admitted the lawyer without 
enthusiasm. ‘‘He has made mistakes, prob- 
ably, but it would take money to find them, and 
no one has ever been sufficiently interested to 
undertake a prosecution."’ There wasa pause. ‘And be- 
sides,’ he added, “his influence is strong in the courts.” 

‘“‘How much would it take to find his mistakes?” 
demanded Mr. Smith. ‘I mean a mistake that a court 
must pay attention to.” 

‘I don't know. It might take ten thousand dollars 
and it might take a hundred thousand.” 

Mr. Smith considered the matter in silence, and grad- 
ually a beatific smile grew upon his face. 

“You know, Guy,” he said at last, ‘“‘I haven't indulged 
in a luxury all my life. I've been too busy. Now I’m 
going to revel in delight. I’m going to nail Mr. Honorable 
Richard Fraker to the wall. Do you understand me? 
Get the evidence that will send him to prison, the longer 
the better. I want something tangible—something real. 
Can you get it?” 

“T can try to get it,’’ was the modest rejoinder. ‘I'll 
have to jind his mistakes first.” 

Mr. Smith sat down and seized a check-book. He 
wrote for half a minute, then turned and handed the slip 
of paper to the lawyer. 

“There's twenty-five thousand dollars,"’ he said. ‘‘Go 
to work now, and, if that isn’t enough, come back. Ruin 
me! I'll be right there when it happens! I've got this 
factory here, and, for the present, it's paying me a million 
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dollars a year. I'll just blow myself now to put the 
Honorable Richard Fraker clean out of the game.” 

)iogenes put down h lantern and took a seat. 

It was just four months and eleven days later that Mr 
Guy called at the office of Mr. Jim Heckler Smith for a 
long consultation. When Mr. Guy had gone, Mr. Smith 
pressed the buzz-button for his stenographer. 

‘Take this letter,” he commanded, when she appeared 
‘*Honorable Richard Fraker, No. 1111 Fourth Street, City 
Sir: Come up to my office immediately, this afternoon, 
now. Yours, etc.”’ 

“Ts that all, sir?’’ inquired the stenographer. 

“It’s quite enough,” replied Mr. Smith grimly. “T’ll 
sign that; then mark the envelope personal, and send it 
down by special messenger. Tell him to wait for an 
answer.” 

One hour later the special messenger returned. 

‘*Well?”’ demanded Mr. Smith. 

The special messenger blushed and stammered in em- 
barrassment. 

‘“Well, weil? What was his answer?” 

“Excuse me, sir,”’ faltered the messenger, ‘‘ but he told 
me to tell you he'd see you in—in Hades first.”’ 

Mr. Smith pressed the buzz-button for his stenographer 

“Take this letter,’ he directed. ‘Honorable Richard 
Fraker, No. 1111 Fourth Street, City. Sir: If you don’t 
come up to my office I'll come down to yours and bring 
you up. Yours, etc.” 

The Honorable Richard Fraker beat the messenger 
back. When he entered, his fat face was almost ashen 
with rage and a fear which his dull imagination had con- 
jured up from the imperative command. He read danger, 
because the Honorable Richard had been well aware of 
the interest certain persons had recently displayed in his 
past, and he remembered, whether anybody else did or 
not, that he had made one grave mistake. His manner 
was almost apologetic. 

‘Sit down,’”’ commanded Mr. Smith curtly. 

Some of the Honorable Richard's color returned at 
the sharp order, 

‘*Now, look here, Jim, you can’t bluff —— 

Mr. Smith turned on him with livid face. 

“Don't speak to me as if you ever saw me before!’’ he 
thundered. ‘‘My name is James Heckler Smith— Vist: 
James Heckler Smith—and I’m an honorable, decent, 
honest man—something you are not. Call your pals in 
crookedness what you like, but I am WVister Smith.” 

The Honorable Richard’s mouth dropped open. The 
flush of color in his face was gradually making it purple 
The most malignant hatred coupled with a sort of cringing 
fear shone in the pig-eyes. 

‘You have never in all your life been talked to as you 
deserved,’’ continued Mr. Smith more calmly. ‘‘ Now I’m 
going to tell you some things that are good for your soul.”’ 

He paused long enough to light a cigar. The Honorable 
Richard also lighted one with trembling, fat fingers. Mr. 
Smith’s brows were drawn down and unre- 
lenting, merciless gleams flashed in his”eyes. 

“T’ve read a great deal about political 
bosses, and I’ve heard a great deal about 
political bosses,”’ Mr. Smith began evenly, 
‘but I had never seen one until I saw you 
I had supposed they were a myth, like the 
dodo-bird; that all this talk of their power 
and of corruption was a part of the game of 
politics. But, since I saw you, I have 
changed my mind. I know that this power 
and corruption exist; that a gang of crooks 
under your control get their share of every 
public dollar in this State.”’ 

The Honorable Richard drew himself up 
with a certain dignity. 

‘You forget that I " he expostulated gurglingly. 

“Shut up!—I forget nothing!’’ blazed Mr. Smith. “I 
happen to know that, since I answered your demand for 
one hundred thousand dollars as I did’’—and he paused to 
smile grimly at the recollection —‘‘ you have pulled every 
wire in your power to ruin me, to smash me. And you 
have power, because I've felt it in the last four months 
I know that my contract with the State won't be renewed, 
and it shouldn't be.” 

The Honorable Richard was getting his nerves back 
It seemed to be only a lecture; that wasn't so bad. 

‘You have felt it,”” he declared venomously, ‘‘and you 
will feel it more.”” He paused to puff from the violence of 
the remark. ‘‘I’ll put you out of business if ‘i 

Mr. Smith shook his head. 

*‘No, you won't have time—you're going away,” he 
remarked, ‘‘and you're going suddenly. You're going 
to-morrow, and you're going to Europe, and you’re going 
to stay until I get good and ready for you to come back 
and I have no intention of getting good and ready. Don't 
make any mistake about that.” 

The Honorable Richard stared at this masterful person 
in amazement and awe. Mr. Smith leaned forward and 
took an envelope from his desk. From this he drew a slip 


he began 


t 
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of paper and held it before the other’s eyes, 
beyond his reach. 

“This little slip of paper,’’ Mr. Smith 
me precisely seventy-eight thousand, three hundred and 
forty-two dollars and ninety-s¢ and four months 
and eleven days of mental anxiety. Do you happen to 
know what it is?”’ 

“T don’t care what it is!"’ blustered The 

“This is the sole record of the one mistake of your 
: political life,” went on Mr. Smith. It happened six 
years ago when. you first began to get your grip as the big 





but safely 


went on, “cost 


ven cents 
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boss, and in the first flush of power you were not careful; 
{ you were money-mad. .\ do you know what it is?”’ 
i The Honorable Richard knew. The deadly pallor of his 
! face and the nervous workings of his fingers told his 
inquisitor that he knew. 

‘It’s a check for fifty thousand dol- 
lars,’ continued Mr. Smith. “It was 
issued to and indorsed by Richard 
Fraker, and drawn by the Inter-City 
Traction Company in payment for a 
franchise granted by your dummy leg- 
islature."’ Mr. Smith drew two other 

/ papers from the envelope. ‘Now, 
don’t think there is any mistake or 
argument about it,” he went on 
‘*‘Here is the affidavit of the man who 
gave you the check, and here is the 
affidavit of the man who cashed it 

) You were reckless because your power 

was new, and you wanted to display it. Now you don't take 
checks. You refused mine fortwice fifty thousand dollars 

The Boss staggered to his feet and stood for an instant 

with upraised hand, threateningly. Mr. Smith looked at 

him with a slight, dog-like curl to his upper lip. The Boss 

faced him for a bare moment; then all bluff and bluster 

i passed—the abject cowardice of the man asserted itself. 

I ““[—I-——what are you going to do with it?’’ he stam- 


mered huskily. 

“It wouldn’t do any good to put you in jail, so you'r 
going to Europe to-morrow,” Mr. Smith informed him 
“When I receive a cable dispatch announcing your 
arrival I shall put the check and affidavits in an envelope, 
seal it and place it in a safe-deposit vault. The first 
time you show your face on this side of the Atlantic Ocean 
that safe-deposit vault will be opened, and you can guess 
the rest. I may say that I have altered my will and made 
provision for a sum sufficient to prosecute you in case | 
should die. In other words, you are exiled.”’ 

“But I don’t want to go to Europe!’’ protested The 
Boss weakly. 

“T don't give one continental whoop what you 
do,” remarked Mr. Smith. ‘It’s Europe or jail.’ 

For a full minute The Boss stood staring at him, and 
the brain behind the pig-eyes was doing a tremendous 
amount of work. 

“| had much rather retire from politics and remain in 
this country,’”’ he ventured finally. 

“You seem to misunderstand this thing,’”’ remarked Mr 
Smith almost pleasantly. ‘‘ You are not retiring — you are 
kicked out. Now is it Europe or jail?” 

The Boss was silent for a long time. It was the first 
time he had ever come up against a stone wall. 

‘Which is it?’’ demanded Mr. Smith again. 

“Europe,” murmured The Boss feebly. 

“Very good.”” And Mr. Smith arose. ‘It’s rough on 
| Europe, but I can’t help that. You have had your filthy 
paws on this State long enough. 


— 
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Now, I’m going to be the boss 
here—a boss such as nobody else 
ever heard of—an honest one. 
And there isn’t room enough 


for one honest man and you on 
the same continent.” 


Diogenes smiled approvingly. 

Within something less than 
three years Mr. Jim Heckler Smith 
had made himself the political 
boss of his State. It isnot within 
my province to explain miracles, 
but boss he was —an undisputed 
monarch, jealous of his rights. 
The Governor, Frank Terrell, had 
rolled into office on a floodtide of 
ballots, and his was the highest 
voice in the State—after Jim 
Heckler Smith. Palmerton Guy 
was Attorney-General, and one 
hundred and ninety legislators 
out of two hundred and thirty- 
a four were pledged to vote Smith's 
way. 

So the Smith Governor was in- 
augurated, the Smith Legislature 
listened to the Smith Governor’s 
message — which detailed at some 
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length what Smith thought about things as thev were ala eit iW Ifa 
and Smith's Attorney-General went in to clean the Augea hrow him down the 
stables. Then, one day, when the squea places had a rem er, | { 
been worked out of the new State machinery, P} > t i 
Baker called upon Mr. Smit} 
Baker was a smooth, shrewd, gifted ind lual, wh " 
looked ups enerally as Mr. Smit! rigt 
reason that he had been al unta | ‘ 
places in the campaign | righ pe ‘ 
experience He sat de mode 
Well he began the Gove he lt } ‘ 
Yes,” replied Mr. Smitt H er Smitl I 
‘And the legislature is at worl next thre ont} WI 
That's what it’s there for said Mr. S I " ‘ 
Baker leaned far back in his chair and studie he ec i ha 
ing. Mr. Smith was staring at him inquirir Fina ‘ un St 
Baker's eyes were lowers I as Mr He 
Well, what's the game he inquired casua | ‘ 

What yame What are vou talk ng about former! t? money ha 
‘The boys are waiting for orders elucidated Bake " ere ruthle 
*What’ll you have?” thrown out of State dey 

What'll I have 1 don’t want \r ! h it all Ph 


anything 





Baker smiled with polite self-effacemer 
Of course we all know you didn’t do this th 
health,”’ he observed slow lV. 
is it the military supplies contract 





If you'll just give me a ti; he discreetly 








refrained fre 


lav he called upon Mr 





Mr. Smith came to his feet with blazing eves and brought Y« knov hat eleve 
one clenched fist down on his desk so hard that it made the a doubtful one," be 
telephone jingle. Baker jumped or you to make yourself so 

‘So that’s the idea, is 3 shed demanded Mr th afternoon wrecked the 






Jumping Christopher! Am I the orfty, honest mz only half-finished, 





























ever lived?’ He shook a long forefinger®, Baker's fac re employees of St 
Go tell Terrell and Guy and my party-ijer in tl : 
House to come here this afternoon at four o’Giock He } 
you come, too. | want to say something! a newspap 
They came. Mr. Smith sat them all down in al 
a little semicircle and took a seat facing them Am lf ( 
“Now, look here,” he began belligerently, La # of them 
there seems to be some misunderstanding. 2) children ire all poor, ar 
First, I want you four men to know that I (ai they are in one has su t } 
made you, and again I want you to know that Saul |) | a subscription be startégor the iow 
| can unmake you. I am not the political boss ff \ children, and it would help Yeu th ! 
of this State for a few months or a year—I'm Le if you headed it with. say, five hundred dollar 
the political boss of this State until they take \ Vt Mr. Smith tilte is desk chair bs 
me out feet foremost. Now you've got that, & > a looked at his righ ind mat juarel 
have you? cS Baker, you're the most cold-blooded 1 
‘‘And now I want to make you understand eversaw!"’ hesaid You've to ‘ 
that | am an honest man. It’s hard to believe, youand I won't get alo I) yu 
but it’s true. You people have simply got to run th | merely suggested it,’’ Baker hurried to « 
State machinery according to honest standards —and, if It's a good suggestion, but don't put it on 
you ever have any doubt as to what is honest and what ground warned Mr. Smit I would have ‘ 
not honest, come to me. I'm not troubled with doubts anvhow He turned and wrote a. chee] B 
and I'll set you right Mr. Smith banged his desk vio- way, what does the State do in a case like tl 
lently. ‘‘And so help me,” he went on thunderous! Nothing,” replied Baker irprised at tt bare ide 
I find out that any man in this State government ha Don't their widows get a pet n or somethir 
gotten away with as much as a one-cent stamp, I'll send the State demanded Mr. Smit! rhe men were 
him to jail! I've set a new standard in politics, and we're vork for the State when they were killed, weren't 
going to live up to it!” 1 never heard of such a thir iS a pensi thi 
Mr. Smith paused and thrust out one finger at Governor State 
Terrell Well, here’s a thousand dollar rid Mr. Smith, and 
“Tf you go wrong, I'll impeach you,” he declared. he passed over the che« / wid und orphan 
“T’'ll be judge and jury, and there won't be any appeal. I are going to get a pensior You up and tell ¢ 
don’t want anything from this State; I won't accept said to shape a bill allo each wi about twent 
anything from it— military supplies contract, or anything dollars a month, then tell 1 hou ider ft 
else. Nobody is going to get any favors. If somebody through 
wants a franchise, make ’em pay the State full value for “It’s very unusual, Mr tl ‘ 
it—eash down. Ifa bill is introduced that should become Ye I knov A lot « hit ‘ ur r 
That I hief be 
De t} ; 
hone i Baker | " 
om Mr s b, themed: of 
and Balk t awa Ar 
\ (;senet ( 
peared ny bed fa 
About th 1 
rv in 
Ye LK! Wha 
It can't be d M 
a * plained | } } 
4 Saat | | ‘ {tl 
a, 
ee a) N 
\\} 
| Mr 
( | M 
\\ 
+} | 
Yes. 1 
W 
] ’ } 


‘There He Stands. Look at Him!” 


ti 
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we 
my 
va , 
¥ ‘ pee 
a ike 
morte 
} he St 
i preceder 
net ! \ ual 
hacked off and de 
‘) Baker i ‘ 
rable 1 te f 
f of the novelty of the 
expre himself or 
St h with a at es 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Ss ee 


The Gatling Gun 
From Maine 


TATURE gave Charles E. Littlefield a good brain and 

a vocal apparatus capable of shooting out words so 

fast that one of his speeches sounds like the discharge of a 

rapid-fire gun loaded with alphabets. Nature gave him 

a big body and a courage that has three gears. Then 

Nature quit, and Mr. Littlefield has been struggling with 
the combination all these years. 

Ever since Littlefield has been in Congress he has been 
on the verge of striking thirteen, but, so far, the best he 
has done is to get to about five minutes to twelve. He 
powerful, well-bred—that 
goes sailing over the hurdles in fine style and then falls at 
the water-jump. 

Littlefield came to Congress to succeed Nelson Dingley, 
the father of the Dingley Tariff Law. He had been a 
legislator in Maine and Attorney-General for the State. 
One day there was under discussion some constitutional 
that, at the moment—so the orators said 
threatened the life of the Republic, but has since passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things. And then Littlefield 
made a speech. He is a tall and angular man, with a 
rasping and angular voice. He astonished first the 
stenographers and then his hearers with the rapidity of 
His words came tumbling out one after another, 
and with them there was an earnestness and an apparent 
knowledge that carried conviction, although it made no 
votes, inasmuch as speeches in this day and generation 


reminds one of a steeple-chaser 


question 


his talk 


are mere fireworks, 

Littlefield stamped down his aisle, with his long arms 
extended in front of him, smacking the back of one hand 
with the palm of the other, and whirl- 
winded through an hour ortwo. Every- 





of others have gone into the House full of high aspira- 
tions, full of plans for the country’s good, full of plans 
for the uplift of their district, for the saving of the 
Republic, for the defense of the frequently maltreated, 
but very elastic, Constitution. Alas, the result always 
has been the same! The machine rolls over them. It 
is noble to fight, but not productive of the essentials 
that go to make the life of a Representative happy 
and that reassure his continued nomination. A speech 
full of defiance and other similar language reads well 
in the papers, but it gets no bridges, or appropriations 
for buildings, or places for constituents. 

Let us mourn together over this, but, having shed 
our bitter tears, let us recognize it as the fact. Little- 
field did. 

Not without many protests, nor without many efforts 
to break through the system! Hetried. That is true 
enough. The difficulty was and is that Littlefield is 

not big enough to win such a fight, and he is not small 
enough to be the uncomplaining cog they want him to be. 
He is in Tom Tiddler’s ground, between both sides and 
not of either. 

Littlefield is an almost. He approximates. He needs 
another ingredient. If science was far enough advanced 
to put Littlefield under a mindscope and discover what is 
not there that should be, and then supply the deficiency, 
he could be made a great man. As it is, he is always near 
the apex, but never gets to it. 

Take his speeches for an illustration. Littlefield always 
feels deeply. That is his specialty, He says he feels 
deeply on every subject he studies and speaks about, and 
on every subject he speaks about and does not study, 
numbering a few. He has ample opportunities for this 
searching, longitudinal, artesian emotion, too, for he is 
some inches taller than the average run of statesmen and 
his depth of feeling goes down to his very heels 
tells it. 

But it doesn’t. He mistakes mental interest for heart- 
throbbing emotion. He feels deeply intellectually, but 
that is as far as his limitations will allow him to go. He 
feels deeply through the battery of his vocabulary, but 
his pulse never quickens, never skips a beat. Thus, when 
he talks, he creates the impression of a man turning out a 
very good product of argument, backed by enough 
sincerity and all that, but without the red blood in it. 

He has had his crosses. When the subject of trust- 
busting first began to occupy the mind of President 
Roosevelt, Littlefield, being on the Judiciary Committee, 
where the good lawyers of the House are supposed to 
linger, thought it his duty to lead the crusade. He 
dropped over to Oyster Bay one summer's day and talked 
the project up and down both sides with 
the President. 


as he 














body was gasping when he had finished. 
‘*Who's that?’ was asked. 
New man: Littlefield, from Maine. 
Cyclone, ain't he?” 
He was a cyclone, but, like all cyclones, 
he was not periodic. He was sporadic. 
When he should have been blowing, he 


When 


he should have been peaceful and still, 


was calm as a summer's morn. 


he was rampaging through the chamber 
at ninety milesan hour. When he should 
have been regular, ae was irregular, and 
he could be depended upon to be regular 
when he should have been irregular. 

The machinery of the House rolled 
over him once or twice. That is a cir- 

matar that 


, 
cumstance that leaves even a hardy son 


of the bleak coast of* Maine rather flat- 

i and breathless He started out 
a free lance, an individual power. 
lhree or four times beneath the roller and 
he wasn 'tsoambitious. The government 
of the House of Representatives is not 
predicated on the tenet of individual 
for most of the individuals. It 
is a cruel, cruel system —but how effica- 
cious it is! 


power 





The President didn't Say so, but Little- 
field did—that he was to be the official 
trust-buster of the Administration in so 
far as the framing of the anti-trust law 
was concerned, He began the work, and, 
when Congress met, had his law in shape. 
He introduced it, and it was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee in the natural 
course of legislation. 

Then came the long agitation. Little- 
field, ambitious, was firmly of the mind 
that he was the Moses to lead the way. 
He wasr't. Just as he was ready to take 
all the credit, the President chose another 
measure, and Littlefield, almost at the 
summit, fell back with a loud noise. He 
was a busted trust-buster. 

That sort of thing is wearing, but dis- 
ciplinary. It has the effect of putting 
a man’s valuation of himself down to 
bed-rock. Littlefield decided to devote 
himself to other things. He remained 
chastened for a time and then tackled 
an insurgent movement, or went into 
some of those little tempests that flurry 
up now and then in the House, and never 


as 





Littlefield is not the only man who has 
come tosmashonthatsystem, Hundreds 


Representative Littlefield 
of Maine 


get anywhere. 
He alternately beat against the bars 
and sat and brooded on the injustices of 





a cold and unfeeling world, 
and a colder and absolutely 
non-sensitized House- 

machine, Then, at intervals 

that recurred with greater frequency, he asked himself that 
question that goes back to Adam: ‘‘ What's the use?” 
and gave the historic and correct reply: ‘‘ There isn't any.” 

There is no doubt that, from time to time, Littlefield 
again will become insurgent. He will rise up and demand. 
He will protest in a speech that will scatter words around 
the House in pecks and bushels. He will defy. He will 
challenge. He will fling his banner to the breeze, hurl 
his gauntlet into the faces of the opposition, throw his 
cestus into the ring. It will be fine, pyrotechnic —but 
inconclusive. For, you see, the process of amalgamating 
Littlefield with the mass is going on slowly and surely. 

The House leaders wiil not object. They know Little- 
field is a strong man and a useful man, and they are willing 
to let him have his fling, but they will always have the 
roller ready. The futility of it all lies with that lacking 
element in Littlefield. He is a strong man, but he is not 
quite strong enough. He has no followers. He realizes 
this, apparently, for he is not in revolt so often as he 
was at first. He is reasonably regular. He is getting 
systematized. 

He thinks he is just as independent as he was at first, 
but he isn’t. Independence does not flourish in the 
Washington atmosphere. He is the creature of a cir- 
cumstance that begins and ends with the Committee on 
Rules, naturally a partisan, and, therefore, instead of 
adjusting conditions, he is adjusting himself; and the 
adjustment is mighty near complete. 


The Fight in Montana 


HE Labor Party convention of Montana has changed 
the politicai landscape and atmosphere of that State 
by releasing Governor Toole from the pledge he made to 
the Labor Party, two years ago, that he would not be a 
candidate for the United States Senate, but would serve 
out his four-year term as Governor if he were reélected. 
That pledge was demanded and given because at that 
time —September, 1904—there was fierce war between 
Heinze and the Amalgamated Copper Company, and the 
Labor Party feared that with another man than Toole in 
the Governor's chair there might be a repetition of the 
Colorado war between mine-owners and miners. The 
Labor Party is especially strong in Butte, which casts 
abeut one-fourth of the total vote of Montana, and it 
demanded that pledge of Governor Toole 
trusted him implicitly, and was not ready to trust the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, because 
it did not know him. But Norris’ record as President of 
the Senate in 1905 was so clear and clean that the miners 
of Montana are now willing to trust him in the Governor's 
seat, and they say they want a United States Senator 
whom they can trust to “line up on the right side of the 
great questions that are now confronting the people.” 
Governor Toole is now serving his third term as Gov- 
ernor. He was the last delegate in Congress from the 
Territory of Montana, made a magnificent stand for the 
admission of Washington and Montana into the Union, 
and was elected the first Gevernor of the new State. 
During his first term he incurred the enmity of Marcus 


because it 
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Daly because of his veto of a bill, and retired from politics 
until 1900, when he was the candidate of the Democrats, 
Populists and Labor Parties for Governor—the year that 
i W. A. Clark made his successful campaign. Again, in 
1904, Toole was renominated by the Democrats, and 
i ; indorsed by the Labor Party. In his message to the 
f Legislature of 1903 he advocated the submission of an 
initiative and referendum amendment similar to the 
Oregon amendment, a primary nomination law, and a 
railroad commission law under which the commissioners 
should be elected by popular vote. 

The Legislature paid no attention to these recommenda- 
tions. Had it adopted his recommendations, he would 
have gladly retired to the practice of law after the ex- 
piration of his term, but these measures are popular with 
the people of Montana, and the Legislature’s snub made 
Toole a candidate for reélection. 

For two years the Republican press and politicians of 
Montana sneered at the initiative and referendum and a 

1 primary nomination law, and asserted that the State did 
not need a railroad commission law. But when it became 
evident, in the summer of 1904, that Governor Toole 
would have no opposition for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion of his party, the Republicans suddenly determined to 
hold their State convention first and ‘‘steal the whole 
Democratic platform,’’ as Congressman Dixon advised. 
Thus, in the campaign, every political party in the State 
was committed to the initiative and referendum, a pri- 
mary nomination law and a railroad commission. The 
Democrats lost the Legislature partly on account of 
Roosevelt’s popularity and Parker’s unpopularity in 

' Montana, and partly because, although the Republicans 

' had two candidates for the Senate who were working 

} harmoniously and had a large campaign fund besides, 
the Democrats had two Senatorial candidates who were 

| pulling apart. 

The Republicans, though having a good majority in 
each house of the Legislature, appeared to be determined 
to refuse the voters everything promised in their platform. 
Instead of a primary nomination law, a makeshift ‘local 
option’? measure was passed, requiring petitions for its 
submission in any county, and the employees of corpora- 
tions have feared to sign it because the petitions could be 
used for blacklisting purposes. Instead of a railroad 
commission law, the Republican caucus railroaded through 
the Legislature a measure good in its provisions, but 
invaded the constitutional prerogatives of the Governor 
and appointed the members of the Commission, for which 
reasons Governor Toole vetoed the bill in an exceptionally 
able message. With such a Commission the railroads 
could have been coerced into giving financial and other 
support to the powerful party. Instead of taking the 
Oregon initiative and referendum amendment, which has 
delivered Oregon and its Legislature from the influence of 
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the corrupt lobby, the Republican caucus stood for a 
measure that the people would not have been able to use, 
| and it was only by enlisting the aid of a few Republicans 


that the Democratic members of the Legislature were able 
to secure the passage of an amendment bill that the people 
can use. 

Since March, 1905, many of Governor Toole’s friends 
have urged him to become a candidate for the Senate, 
to succeed Senator Clark, but he has invariably refused, 
saying that he would not break his pledge to the Labor 
Party convention, nor appear to be attempting to break 
it. At the Democratic State convention, on September 
25, he could have had the indorsement and nomination 
for the Senate had he hinted that he would accept it. 
' But, in reply to some who suggested it, he said that his 
i hands were tied, and that his friends must not mention 
his name in connection with a candidacy for the Senate. 
The Labor Party was holding its convention in Butte the 
i next day, and its delegates, seeing that Governor Toole 
insisted on keeping his pledge, at their first session re- 
leased him from that pledge, thus retiring from the race 
two wealthy Democrats who have been hunting the Sen- 
atorial toga for several years. 

: & Governor Toole is a strikingly handsome man, an 
eloquent and most popular campaigner and one of the 
great lawyers of the Northwest. No other man in Mon- 
tana can arouse an audience as he can. During all his 
public life his friends have complained that he does not 
; “play polities,’’ but whenever he has appealed to the 
voters they have given him a majority. His addresses 
and messages, and all his public papers, are models of 
clear, terse English 

% When the Governors of the States affected by the North- 
ern Securities Merger determined, in 1901, to take some 
action in regard to the consolidation of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific roads, Governor Toole invited them 
to meet in his office in Helena, and he himself drew up the 
resolution that was sent to the Department of Justice 
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SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACTS 


ABOUT THE GREAT AND 


at Washington and started the 
Merger. In 1902, 
Federal troops were pursuing miners into diff 
General Catlin telegraphed Governor Toole 


during the Coeur d'Alene riots, wher 
erent Stat 
for pern 

to go into Montana to arrest some of the miners Ihe 
Governor replied that such permission would not be giver 
and that men could be out of the State only or 
proper extradition papers. In when the Ama 
gamated Copper Company's properties were shut dow: 


taken 
1003, 


in Montana, and the demand was made that an ex 
traordinary session of the Legislature be called to pass a 
“Fair Trial’ law, petitions for an extra session were 


signed by some 27,000 voters and sent to the Governor 
His reply was in effect: ‘‘ First open your mines and mills 
I will not have the Legislature meet with 
over it.’”. The properties were opened within an hour after 
the message went to Butte, and then the call was made 
for the extra Governor Toole was denounced 
in certain quarters, but in less than two months it was seen 
that the ‘Fair Trial’? law had brought had 
stopped the seemingly endless litigation, and the result 


a club hanging 


Session, 


pe ace it 




















Governor J. K. Toole, of Montana 


was the sale of the Heinze properties to the Amalgan 
and a new era of mining prosperity in Montana 

In his official acts, the State Constitution is Governor 
Toole’s semaphore. As a constitutional lawyer he has 
no superior in his State, and neither friend nor foe can 
swerve him from the straight, constitutional path 

Opposed to Governor Toole in the Senatorial race are 
two Republicans, former Senator Lee Mantle and Con- 
gressman Dixon. To the latter Senator Carter is bitterly 
opposed, because Dixon, last winter, had the temerity to 
fight attempt to the | 
Government out of against 
accused of appropriating water from an Indian reservation 
Hitcheock ar 
Indian Commissioner Leupp opposed the Carter scheme 

Governor Took 1800 to a daughter of 
the late General Rosecrans, 


lated 


Carter's nited States 


legislate 
court in a suit a millionaire 
Dixon was successful, because Secretary 


was married in 


and has two sor 


Taking the Rest-Cure 


ICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS went up to Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, to make a speech at the celebra- 
tion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that pleasant little city. 
When it came time for Mr. Fairbanks to speak, the chair 
man of the meeting made no move to introduce hin 
** Don’t you intend to introduce me?’ asked Mr. Fairbanks 


THE 





NEAR GREAT 








Oh, 1 said the chairma Just get up and tall 
And the Vice-President got up and talke 

After he had finished, the chairman rose and said Mr 
Fairbanks asked me if I did not intend to introduce } 
1 told him I would not. Mr. Fairbanks needs n« 
tion to a Lancaster audiences Some of | ancestors ‘ 
been resting in our churchyard for more than two hur i 
eur 

Good gracious!" exclaimed a ing woman or fre 
eat Are they dead 

Decorating Roosevelt 
wi E President Roosevelt was waiting to make h 
speech at Harrisbur Pennsylvania, a few days age 

Representative Lafean, of that district, and a committe 
came to hin and Lafean ud 

Mr. President, in commemoration of the completior 
our new State capitol we have struck off a medal of pure 
gold which we ask you to wear on this occasion,” 

The President took the medal with a grimace He 
doesn't like decorations 

Isn't it fine?” he said, glancing at the gorgeous golden 
affair that was about four inches acros 1 couldn't 


think of wearing so valuable ar 


eda Here, Dulany 

calling to one of his attendant TaKe eSTM al prood 
care of this magnificent medal and see that it is put with 
my collection at home 

‘But, Mr. President,’ protested Lafear we ul 
vou to wear it to-day It was made with that purpose in 
view 

‘Oh, my, no!” the President said I coulda’t think 
of it It is too beautiful. Now mind, Dulany, that you 
take excellent care of that medal Don't lose it 


‘*My dear Mr. President,"’ insisted Lafean, 
it! We shall all be disappointed if you do not 
‘*Dulany,” said the President, ‘‘mark my 
must be very careful of that medal. Really 
I could not think of wearing it 1 am afraid I might lose 

it, and it is too valuable and too precious to me for that 
Lafean took the medal and pinned it on the President's 
“Set your mind at rest, Mr. President,’’ he said 
If you lose it we will gladly make you another 
And the | 


please wear 


words: you 


gentlemen 


coat 
President laughed and capitulated 


The Letter of the Law 


in Missouri \ 
thinking to 


HE Honorable John Steel was a sheriff 


new county-judge was elected and Steel 


pay the judge a delicate compliment, selected for his first 
panel of jurors every fat man in the county: the judge 
weighed nearly three hundred pound 

The day was hot and Steel, when he took the jurors out 
to dinner, fed them so heartily that the all went to leep 
during the afternoon. The judge was furiou 

What do you mean,” he roared at the sheriff, ‘by 

bringing these sleepy-heads into court as a jury They 
haven't heard any of tl afternoor evidence 1 di 


charge the panel Go out now and get a panel of men who 


will stay awake 
not dolts like 


I want men with a single eve to justice 


these! 


Steel went out and rode the county that night Wher 
the judge appeared next morning Steel had panel of 
one ved men for hit 

The Hall of Fame 
Cc It is maintained of Senator Bacon, of Georgia, that he 
can use more language to conceal his thought than ar 
man in public life 
@ General Funston used to collect botanica 
the Depart: ent of Agriculture He 
grasses of the Northwe 
¢ Rey entative McKir f I 
to the dead President. His pr tof ha 
he is one of the nchest men in ¢ 
© Th members of the I i rT of ik , & 
Erlanger are p} ‘ " ‘ ttle, bearded 
and ner ker t r 
placid 
© The ce Ik ] } 
He car . 1 r 
but $500 | 
© Herr ¢ d, impresar f the Me Oy i 
Compat forgets his Eng } I he ted, and 
plutte German so rapid I ‘ Herr Meltzer 
hi per onal represent itive, ha I inderstand 
hin 
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“Oh, Wiggles, in your hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and full of fleas.”’ 
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By Edward Salisbury Field 


“My name,” he said, “is Peter Parkins, Rotten 
name, isn't it?” 

“That's a sweet dog you have with you,” she replied. 

‘It’s about the dog that I came to see you, Miss 

‘Miss Westover."’ 

‘Westover,’ he repeated; ‘‘that's a nice name. 

I could trade with you.” 

“Did you come here to propose a trade?” she asked 
coldly. “ Because = 

“Oh, no!"’ he interrupted. 
and to--er—reimburse.”’ 

**Reimburse?” 

“Yes. You see, my dog—his name is Wiggles. Fine 
dog, Wiggles; went through Princeton with me. Had a 
sonnet written to him. It was printed in the Princeton 
Tiger, and Grover Cleveland has patted him on the head 
dozens of times. Hasn't he, Wiggles?”’ 

“But, excuse me, what has that to do with me?” 

‘Nothing, Miss Westover, although—about that sonnet, 
now: come to think of it, I don’t believe it was a sonnet, 
after all. It was written by Gordon Standish. He 
called it Lines on Being Bitten by a Bull-Terrier. It began: 


T WAS Tuesday —11 a. m. 


I wish 


‘I eame here to apologize 


Oh, Wiggles, in your hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and full of fleas.’ 


Rotten bad poetry I call it, but you can see that Wiggles 
is no ordinary dog—paragraphed in the Princeton Tiger, 
and al! that.” 

“But, Mr. Parkins!” 

“Oh, I'm coming to it,"’ he said. ‘‘ Do you mind if I sit 
down on your front steps? Got a weak ankle, you know.”’ 

“Sit down, by all means, Mr. Parkins.” 

“And you?” 

“Til sit here,” she said, settling herself in a big porch 
chair 

“People are so nice and informal in California,’’ ven- 
tured Mr. Parkins. 

“They are uniformly good-natured, and often imposed 
upon,”’ she replied icily. 

“Oh, I sayv!"’ he protested. 

“You will oblige me by dispatching your errand, Mr. 
Parkins.”’ 

“Well, you see, I'm from Indiana, Miss Westover.” 

“Ah, that explains it,’’ she said, ‘‘though I’ve never 
hap] ened to read any of your books.” 

“ Books?’ 

‘Of course you write." 


‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘Dad makes soda-crackers, and I sell 


them. Best soda-crackers in the world. You don't 
mean to tell me you've never heard of Parkins’ Cracker- 
jack Crackers?” 

‘] never have,”’ she admitted 

‘I'll send you a box I sold ten carloads of them in 
Los Angeles.” 

“J would appreciate them; my name is Polly, you 
know.” 

‘Oh, I say!” 

‘It is, though.’ 

“They are good crackers, Miss Westover.” 

“Doubtless,"’ she said. ‘‘ But how did you ever escape 
being an author —born in the Literary Belt, and all that?” 

**Dad’s crackers saved me, I guess. I wish I had one 
here to show you.”’ 


‘Really, Mr. Parkins, I’ve other things to attend to 
this morning, and ——”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right!"’ he assured her. 
a minute of your time.” 

‘I begin to believe you’re trying to sell me something.”’ 

‘*No, I’m not; I’m only trying to gather courage.” 

‘What do you want with courage?” she asked. 

“It isn’t so much courage as—it’s an awfully em- 
barrassing situation, really.” 

‘“You don’t look embarrassed.” 

‘Tam, though —frightfully embarrassed. 
my fault; it was Wiggles that did it.”’ 

“Did what?” 

“I’m coming to it,”’ he said. 
Barbara all the year round?” 

‘*T live here most of the time, Mr. Parkins.” 

‘I’m visiting the Sterlings. De you know them?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Would you believe it?—-I haven't sold a single cracker 
in this town!” 

‘But, Mr. Parkins!” 

‘Yesterday was Monday, you know.” 

“Well?” 

‘*Monday’s wash-day, isn’t it?” 

“*T believe so.” 

“You know it is.’ 

“Really, Mr. Parkins 


“T won’t take 


But it wasn’t 


**Do you live in Santa 


’ 





“Naughty Wiggles! Come Here, Wiggles!" 


“IT walked past your place yesterday afternoon, and 
Wiggles crawled under your gate.”’ 

“Naughty Wiggles! Come here, Wiggles!'’ She patted 
his head. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” 

“Tsn’t what wonderful?” 

“The way Wiggles has taken to you.’ 

‘Dogs always like me, Mr. Parkins.” 

“And you like dogs?” 

“T adore them—especially bull-terriers.’ 

“‘That’s fortunate,” he said, ‘‘because Wiggles did 
something awful after he crawled under your gate. There 
must have been some clothes hanging on the line to dry.”’ 

“There probably were.”’ 

“I never knew Wiggles to do anything like it before. 
He tore it into ribbons—and then brought it to me.”’ 

“Brought what, Mr. Parkins?”’ 

“*Guess what.” 

‘“‘T’ll do nothing of the sort. 

“No.” 

“A pillow-slip?”’ 

“No, it was a—a—a—a petticoat.” 

“Why, Mr. Parkins!” 

“It was,”’ he declared, ‘‘and that’s not the worst of it — 
it was one of yours.”’ 

Perhaps Miss Westover should have blushed, but she 
didn’t. ‘‘ Well?” she said. 

“That’s just it—I want to pay you for it.” 

‘But I don’t know which one it was. 
wouldn't think of allowing it.” 

‘*Maybe you'll let me buy you a new one.” 

‘**Would you like to have me go with you, and help you 
pick it out?” she asked sarcastically. 

“That would be the very thing,’’ he agveed. 

‘You are very stupid to suggest it, Mr. Parkins.” 

“IT suppose I am,”’ he said dismally, ‘‘only I didn't 
suggest it; you did.” 

‘“‘T suggest it? I did nothing of the sort! Really, Mr. 
Parkins, my time is too valuable to discuss petticoats.” 

‘‘Who wants to discuss them? I’m only trying to do 
what is right and proper. If Wiggles had chewed up a 
chicken instead of a petticoat you'd be ready to accept 
payment—you know you would.” 

‘It’s a far cry from chickens to petticoats, Mr. Parkins.’ 

‘The principle is the same,” he objected. ‘‘I’m not the 
sort that expects to get something for nothing.” 

“But you didn’t get anything.” 

“Oh, yes, I did: I got the petticoat; Wiggles brought 
ittome. What is more, I have a piece of it in my pocket.” 

At this statement Miss Westover almost blushed. ‘‘ You 
are needlessly impertinent,” she said. 

“I don’t mean to be impertinent—indeed I don’t!” 

‘People who are impertinent without meaning to be 
are most objectionable.” 

*‘Aren’t you rather hard on me?”’ 

“Am 1?” 

“Yes, awfully! Visiting the sins of dogs on their 
masters, although faintly scriptural, is hardly kind.” 

“I don’t mean to be unkind.” 

‘People who are unkind without meaning to be are — 
I sha’n't finish it, Miss Westover.”’ 

‘You are most magnanimous, Mr. Parkins.”’ 

“Oh, no!” he replied cheerfully. ‘‘That’s not magna- 
nimity; it’s policy.”’ 


Was it a tablecloth?"”’ 


Besides, I 




















“I thought policy was more a question of concealed 
metives, Mr. Parkins.” 

“Mine isn’t,” he declared. ‘You ought to see me 
selling crackers! Dad gave me the whole Pacific Coast 
on my last birthday.”’ 

“Your father was extremely liberal. Did he include 
this house in his gift?” 

“You're chaffing me!” 

“‘I’m not sure that you’re not chaffing me. Or perhaps 
your father has a sense of humor. Were you, by any 
chance, born on the first of April?” 

“No, but I was born on the Fourth of July. Funny, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Then it was your mother who had a sense of humor.” 

“‘Oh, yes, mother’s the best ever! She helped me out 
of all kinds of scrapes when I was in college. Dad didn't 
want me to go to college at all—he said making crackers 
was a liberal education in itself. If it hadn’t been for 
mother I'd never have gone to Princeton, and Wiggles 
wouldn't have had all the advantages he’s had. Wiggles 
is the smartest dog! You ought 
to see him fetch a stick. But, I 
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Miss Westover fairly gasped with indignation If 
you weren't a man you'd know better,’ she said 

‘*It’s because I’m a man that I do know better. Don't 
I meet all kinds of traveling-men on the road, with all 
sorts of sample lines? Why, my dear girl, I know mor 
about petticoats than all the women in Santa Barbara 
put toge ther! I know who makes them, and where they 
come from. This petticoat of yours came from a Women's 
Reformatory in Georgia, I'll take my oath on it—a sort of 
refined prison-labor product If the women of America 
only knew what the wholesalers and the manufacturers 
think of such work they'd consider twice before buying it 

Miss Westover accepted this statement with great 
frigidity. ‘‘I assure you, Mr. Parkins, you are wrong 
And while I wish to end this discussion, and to bid you 
good-morning, I cannot let you go away with the idea 
that I wear prison-made petticoats. Oblige me by 
showing me the fragment of petticoat you have. 
“Oh, I say, Miss Westover! 
““Oblige me, Mr. Parkins; I insist upon it.” 





tell you, my first year on the road 
made Dad open his eyes; that’s 
how I got the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory—Washingten, Oregon and 
California. I’m doing well, too, 
and Dad's no end pleased. There's 
nothing like crackers. But ! could 
sell anything —you ought to see me. 
I'll telegraph to Los Angeles this 
afternoon, and have them send 
you a box of Crackerjacks.”’ 

“I'd rather see you sell mea box, 
Mr. Parkins.” 

“Ha, ha! That’s rather good. 
Peter Parkins selling a box of 
crackers! My dear girl, I sell them 
by the car-load! —It's funny you've 
never heard of our brand, though. 
Why, in the Middle States, Crack- 
erjack is a household word. We 
make oyster-crackers, too, only I 
don’t like oysters; they make me 
sick. I believe I ought to send for 
some of our posters, and have them 
stuck about Santa Barbara. To 
think of you never having heard of 
Crackerjack Crackers! Why, it’s 
remarkable! Don’t you ever 
travel? Don't you read the maga- 
zines? Last month we had eighteen 
full-page, colored advertisements, 
and you can’t travel anywhere 
round Indianapolis without seeing 
our posters. It’s an awfully nice 
thing to be able to look out of a 
car-window and see your own brand 
framed up in letters three feet high ; 
you don't know what a comfortable 
feeling it gives you.” 

“I think I can see how you sell 
crackers, Mr. Parkins. I hope you 
will pardon my ignorance, and I 
must insist that you refrain from 
plastering Santa Barbara with your 
three-foot-letter advertisements.” 

“Butwhy, Miss Westover? They 
are the tastiest posters in the 
country.” 

“T must still insist.”’ 











“Oh, well, I give in!" he said. Lr - ————— 


“I’m not here on business, 
anyway—I’m here for pleasure.”’ 

“TI thought you were here to apologize for Wiggles, 
Mr. Parkins.”’ 

“So I am,” he replied good-naturedly. ‘Now, about 
that petticoat, Miss Westover—can’t we come to some 
agreement?” 

“What do you suggest?’’ she asked. 

“I’ve already sugges*ed,”’ he. answered, ‘‘and my sug- 
gestions have been properly sat upon.” 

“We might compromise,” she ventured. 

“I’m prepared to do whatever's right, Miss Westover.” 

“T’m sure you are,” she said. ‘Why can’t we settle it 
in this fashion: you send me a box of crackers, and then 
I’ll acquit you of all further liability.” 

“If you’re talking business, that won’t do; the crackers 
are worth more than the petticoat. Besides, I’m giving 
you the crackers.”’ 

“But I’m sure the petticoat is worth more than the 
crackers.” 

“Maybe,” said Peter Parkins doubtfully, ‘‘ but I'll bet 
you anything I can duplicate the article for ninety-eight 
cents.” 

"Why, Mr. Parkins! I pay ten and twelve dollars for 
my ——” 

“Then you've been properly buncoed.” 





“While We were at Princeton He Actually Chewed Up One of Grover Cleveland’s Law-Books"’ 


With a doleful air, Peter Parkins put his hand into the 
pocket of his coat. ‘Here it is,”’ he said. 

Miss Westover took the tattered piece of muslin in her 
hand; she examined it carefully, then looked thoughtfully 
at Peter Parkins. ‘‘So you believed this was mine,” she said 

“I hoped it was,” he replied feebly. 

“You hoped it wes? You hoped that this ninety-eight 
cent, prison-made petticoat of the cook’s, with a thirty-six- 
inch waistband, was mine?”’ 

‘I didn’t measure the waistband,”’ he answered de- 
jecledly. 

‘I shall be sorry for your wife, if you ever have one, 
she continued maliciously. 

**Why?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘T can see you buying her ninety-eight-cent petticoat 
from every traveling-man you meet, and two-dollar shoes, 
and take-me-home-for-silk dresses, and celluloid hair- 
ornaments with German-silver trimmings.” 

“Oh, I say, Miss Westover!”’ 

‘Yes, and I can see you feeding her on your horrid old 
crackers. ‘What shall we have for breakfast, Peter? 


‘Crackers, my dear.’—‘ Wouldn't you like a steak for din- 
ner ?’—‘ No, my love, I think we’d better have crackers 
Her victim squirmed Anything more?’ he said 
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Parkins, mounting the front steps, hat in hand, with a 
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Miss Westover,” said Pet 





beaming smilea la packay 
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Good-afternoon, Mr.—er—« 


Mr. Parkins,'’ hes ipplied, quits 
unabashed 

May I ask to what I am ir 
debted for this second call, Mr 
Parkins 

Purely business,’ he assured 
her 

Is it about the box of cracker 
that arrived this morning ? 

It has nothing whatever to ad 
with them 

I shouldn't have received then 
had I been here, Mr. Parkins 

You were playing golf. I sent 
them while you were away or 
purpose 

You are a very wise young 
man 

Oh, ne ! he depreca ed You 
liked the crackers, didn't you 

rhe box, at my express orders 
has not been opened, Mr. Parkins 

Didn't they get here in. time 
for lunch 

rhey arrived at ten o'clock, I'n 
told 

I thought you'd have some for 
lunch,” he said Perhaps you're 
saving them for tea 

I'm not saving them for any- 
thing, Mr. Parkins 

But surely you intend to do 
something with them! 

Yes, indeed! 

Phat’s right,”’ he said approv- 
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business methods, I have been asked if the English 


[T CONNECTION with the attacks on American 
trader is as rotten in his methods and his products as 


the American. To that question I answer No. 

If | were asked if the average American were as honest 
as the average Englishman, I should answer Yes. These 
answers may seem to contradict each other, but such is 
not the case. 

When the consoler asked the bereaved husband if his 
late wife was reconciled to leaving this world, the bereaved 
husband replied: ‘‘She jolly well had to be.” 

So it is that the English trader jolly well has to be more 
honest than the American, otherwise he would spend most 
of his time in jail. The absolute ruthlessness of the law in 
England prevents many of us from making more money 
than we do. 

When a young man in New York constituted himself 
judge, jury and executioner in one flash of a pistol, and 
killed a useful man of genius without giving him a 
moment's warning, or a chance of defense, nothing 
was more astounding to a resident of England than to 
read the confident predictions of the slayer’s friends 
that he had money enough to keep the electrical chair 
empty. 

You may place a murderer in the Tombs in New York, 
but that does not mean he shall be placed in the tomb. 
In England his fate would be certain, and the person 
who hinted that all the money in the world could have an 
influence one way or another on the verdict would be 
regarded as a madman. 

An Englishman has a deep and abiding respect for the 
law. This respect is part of his nature, yet it is not at all 
abject, and, if the occasion in his opinion is great enough, 
he shows no hesitation in becoming, for the time being, 
a law-breaker, but in doing so he makes no effort to escape 
the penalty. This was shown the other year when a 
Conservative Government passed an Education Bill which 
aroused the resentment of the large and very religious 
portion of the community, most of whom became what 
were called “ passive resisters,”’ imploring, in the good old 
martyr spirit, that they might be sent to jail, which many 
of them were. This universal respect for law renders more 
impressive any general strike against its authority, as in 
the case of the protest against the Education Bill, and 
even the promotors of that Act were influenced by the 
revolt of the passive resisters 


A Healthy Respecter of Statutes 


THEN laws, carven on stone, were handed down from 
Heaven to Moses, it was quite right and proper that 
mankind should respect them, and London's being some 
three thousand miles nearer Mount Sinai than is New York 
may account for the undoubted fact that the Britisher has 
a much greater regard for the law than is the case with 
the American. It is difficult to convince an Englishman 
that the American is both right and logical in ignoring or 
evading the law. I have often argued with him on this 
point In vain. 

The American is the most logical and practical man on 
earth. He has a profound respect for the law of gravita- 
tion, for instance, and takes care not to monkey with its 
provisions. He respects the law of gravitation because 
he did not make it himself, and because its action is 
universal and impartial. If John D. Rockefeller steps off 
the top of a sixteen-story building, he will come down to 
the street in about the same number of seconds that would 
be required by Weary Walker, the tramp, in making the 
descent. There would be no stay of proceedings; no 
postponement of trial; no appeal from court to court; no 
exceptions taken in the case of the millionaire or in the 
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Honest English Trader 


case of the tramp. A sensible man is bound to respect a 
law like that, and does not attempt to evade it. 

But when a man makes a law or makes a wheelbarrow, 
why should he respect one more than another? Both are 
his own handiwork. Each is made for a particular pur- 
pose. If one or other does not answer his purpose, he, 
being practical, ‘‘scraps” it, and either makes another 
or does without! 

The United States at present is like a great mass of 
fermenting grape-juice. Its taste may be abhorrent to 
the connoisseur, yet the connoisseur knows that,"when the 
fermentation ceases, and the scum is cleared away, the 
result may be priceless. 

In America there is a big law-factory in Washington, and 
lesser law-factories in the capital of every State in the 
Union, with possibly legal machine-shops in each county- 
town. There is over-production in the law output. The 
law in such important matters as marriage, divorce, life 
or death, differs wnen you cross an imaginary line within 
the same nation. For instance, if you slaughter a man in 
Northern Ohio, you run some slight risk of being hanged, 
but if you step across the State line into Michigan you will 
be taken care of all your life, with free board, lodging, 
clothes and medical attendance. Thus, whenever I 
commit a murder, I always endeavor to lure my victim 
into Michigan. 


Clogging the Wheels of Justice 


HEN I was a reporter in Detroit I had to record the 

progress of a case in which the imaginary State line 
became as important and sinister as a hangman's rope. 
One summer day a Detroit billiard-marker shot and killed 
his wife on the crowded upper deck of a steam ferry-boat 
then crossing the broad Detroit River to Windsor, in 
Canada. The quick and the dead were taken charge of by 
the Canadian authorities when the steamer arrived at her 
wharf. There was no question about the crime; a hun- 
dred people had been the appalled witnesses of it. The 
woman had run screaming along the thronged deck, 
while the man fired shot after shot until he brought her 
down. 

A dastardly and even cowardly crime, all will admit, yet 
there were circumstances in the case which aroused that 
sentimentality that so often crops up and clogs the wheels 
of justice. The woman had been a light creature, fond 
of dress, admiration and pleasure. The man was shown 
to have been serious, hard-working and kind during their 
married life, but she had heartlessly deserted him at last, 
leaving her two helpless children. 

The strenuous legal fight took place over the question: 
Had or had not the fatal shot been fired before the steamer 
crossed the invisible line down the middle of the Detroit 
River which separates the United States from Canada? 
It was decided that the ferry-boat had crossed the line 
before the shot was fired, and, the moment that decision 
was rendered, the murderer's fate was as inevitable as if 
he had sent the remaining bullet through his own skull. 
There was a very short trial; sentiment was not allowed 
to intervene; every one knew that money was powerless 
before a Canadian judge, and the prisoner was hanged. 

I have heard Englishmen assert that the stimulating 
climate of America is responsible for disregard of law, but 
there is a stimulating climate in Canada, yet the action of 
justice there is as certain as it is in Great Britain. Why, 


then, if the people in each country are equally honest, can 
a favorable verdict sometimes be bought for gold in the 
United States, when such a thing is unthinkable in 
England? 

In the first place, England has but one law-making shop, 
and that works with ponderous slowness. 


If a man in 
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A Country Where Honesty is a Compulsory Policy 


By ROBERT BARR 





Scotland wishes to make a new road he must come to the 
Imperial Parliament for permission, and if an Irishman 
desires to drain a bog he needs the sanction of the British 
Parliament —therefore our Irish friends kick, with, indeed, 
some show of reason. Britain is wary of new laws, and, 
even in special instances where clamor is great, Parliament 
is chary of enacting the necessary legislation. 

This conservatism is double-edged, and cuts both ways. 
For instance, the patent laws are a disgrace to any civ- 
ilized community, and a horrible handicap to inventors. 
The postal laws are most unjust so far as periodicals are 
concerned, and charge the publisher of a monthly mag- 
azine from eight to twenty times as much as is asked from 
the publisher of a weekly journal, instead of taking 
everything by weight, as is the equitable rule in the United 
States. 

In the educational controversy to which I have referred, 
there is at present a storm of debate over the religious 
question which was fairly settled long ago, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

It is, however, when we come to the administration of 
law that we find the basis of the Englishman’s respect for 
it. The average Englishman would regard as insane any 
proposal to make the elevation of a lawyer to the judicial 
Bench dependent upon popular vote. As a general rule, 
when a judge is appointed in England he has previously 
reached the highest pinnacle in his profession. He is 
renowned throughout the land for his honesty and knowl- 
edge of the law. He has usually served his country in 
some great international case, as, for instance, when Sir 
Charles Russell attended the Bering Sea arbitration in 
Paris, and pitted his powers against those of Mr. Carter, 
of New York. Afterward he became Lord Russell of 
Killowen and Lord Chief Justice of England. 

An English judge is appointed for life, and it is easier to 
impeach a President of the United States than to remove 
a British judge, unless he displays the most flagrant in- 
‘apacity or partiality. The judge knows he is secure, and 
that when he retires he will receive a pension sufficient to 
keep him in luxury all his days. 

And here we come to the nub of the whole business, 
which is security of tenure in office, and the pension. 
This security and this pension run right down through 
English official life, from the Lord Chief Justice on the 
woolsack to the humble clerk in Somerset House. The 
result is that no sane official will jeopardize his position and 
run the risk of forfeiting his pension by accepting a bribe. 


Wolves at the Door 


yes E of the greatest evils spring from the holiest mo- 
tives. There is no higher attribute in human nature 
than the desire of the man to secure his wife and children 
from hardship or starvation. While their future is 
insecure, the man will do almost anything to remove the 
apprehension of future want. If a man appointed to an 
office knows that, no matter whether he discharges his 
duties well or ill, he will be thrown out when the next 
Administration comes into power, how can efficiency be 
expected, and why hold up your hands in horror when he 
steals? If you sow the wind, don’t be astonished when 
the whirlwind arrives, 

And now we come to the effect of all this on English 
traders. There was once signed in Philadelphia a doc- 
ument which states that all men are born free and equal. 
I think this is a debatable point, and believe it would be 
truer to say that all men are born honest and gullible. I 
think every man is innately honest, and, speaking for 
myself, I’d rather be honest than not, if I could afford it. 
An honest man in a dishonest community has a very poor 
show, and, as the future of his family depends on his 
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efforts, he may succumb to the maxim that it is well, when 
in Rome, to do as the Romans do. The gullibility of the 
public furnishes a constant stimulant to dishonesty, and, 
if the administration of the law does not check the 
tendency toward chicanery, the weeds of wickedness are 
bound to flourish 

As you turn down Essex Street from the Strand, in 
London, the first lane to the left is Devereux Court, and 
at the end of the court is the portal that gives admittance 
to that cloistered and comparatively secluded portion of 
London known asthe Temple. Immediately after passing 
the postern you see to the right Tom Pinch’'s fountain, 
which Dickens made celebrated, playing its single jet of 
water up into the air. There is a charming atmosphere of 
medizvalism about the spot which makes it seem incredible 
that the Strand is roaring with traffic barely a hundred 
yards away; and, in order that commerce may be kept out, 
it is a regulation of the Temple that no porter bearing a 
heavy burden shall enter by the Devereux Court gateway. 
He must go round to Fleet Street, and take the trunk, or 
whatever it is, through the arch where a cab is allowed to 
drive, and the custodian may scrutinize the package and 
learn whither the porter is bound. 

Now, instead of placing a notice to this effect above the 
Devereux Court gateway, which might be ignored under 
stress of temptation, with no policeman looking, the 
authorities of the Temple have set up two strong iron posts 
some twelve feet high, which place no impediment in the 
way of the unencumbered man, but which effectually stop 
the fellow with a Saratoga trunk on his back. Temptation 
is removed, instead of warning being given. Iron bars do 
not make a prison, but they may keep people out of prison 
England likes to prevent, rather than to punish, but, if 
punishment must be meted out, it is expected to be severe, 
prompt and impartial. 

It is probably in pursuance of this principle of pre- 
vention that a policeman is stationed at the cab- 
entrance of every railway depot in London, who takes the 
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number of each cab as it drives forth with a lare, wi 
the law compels the cabman to shout down his destinat 
to the policeman. The number of the cab, and the hot« 
or private residence to which it is going, are duly not 
the policeman’s book. I doubt if this mass of informat 
patiently collected day and night throughout the year, | 


ever yet caused an arrest, but it u ubtedly impresse 





the cabman, and if, after leaving the station, the fare ac 
in a suspicious manner, the cabby is apt to inform the 
police He also knows that, if a bit of baggage goes astra‘ 
the fare who loses it may find the numberof the cab by 
applying to the police, and giving the hour at which he 
left the railway station. 

I once took a somewhat innocent part in the preventior 
of a scheme which might have cost the United States some 
money. A man in Chicago wrote to the London office of a 
popular American journal, of which I was in charge, asking 
if he might have his letters addressed there, as he intended 
to visit England. I replied, giving the required per- 
mission. In due time the Chicago man appeared, with a 
couple of friends from the same city. All three were 
young men, and they told me they were lawyers and 
college chums, neither of which statements I had any 
reason to doubt. 

For the purpose of identification we may term them 
Brown, Jones and Robinson. Brown said he was inter 
ested in English Company law 
which I was exceedingly ignorant, I was unable to be of 
much assistance, but did what I could to put him in the 
way of learning what he wanted 

Brown, Jones and Robinson proved to be very com- 
panionable young fellows, and we became rather friendly 
They made my office a sort of rendezvous, and I saw a 
good deal of them as the weeks passed on. Ultimately 
we became so intimate that they confided their scheme to 
me, which, as near as I can remember, was something 
like this: They wished to form a company and get the 
capital for the building or the pure hase of ten small 
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could be driven from the Bering Sea: that the United 
States would undoubtedly lose its case if it went to 


1d that, when the decision of the International 





Court was 


ven against the United States there would 
be a tremendous rush into the sealing business. Therefore 
they wanted to organize thoroughly before the traffi 
began, and before the cream of the business was divided 


among too many 
One day there dropped in upon me a man with a not 


book He was a very suave person with gentle and in 








sinuating manners, and he wanted some particulars about 
Brow n, Jones and Robinson l asked him if they had 
given me as a reference, and he said they had not, but he 
knew they called upon me occasionally, and he hoped I 
would tell him all I knew about them. I replied that 


they were strangers to me, had brought no letters of 











introduction, and that I could not vouch for them in an 
way I then asked my visitor to tell me, if he would be so 
good, what he wanted to find out He said that he wa 


perhaps in the way of doing business with them, and wa 
anxious to discover whether their record was good or not 

1 suspected my caller of belonging to Scotland Yard or 
the detective arm of the British Government, an i, wher 
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~ Sam Turned 


Eagerly to the 
Financial Pages 
Vil 
AM turned inevitably, almost eagerly, to the financial 
pages of the newspapers the first thing the next 
morning. In the money articles, the writers as usual 
gave reasons for the various market movements, but how 
sound those ‘‘reasons’’ were he could not tell and he did 
not care; they did not interest him. Of: Virginia Central, 
which had been weak, and he knew why, the papers said 
that further liquidation was in evidence, doubtless due to 
knowledge of circumstances possessed by a favored few 
One ventured the theory that the management was in need 
of money and was finding some difficulty in securing it on 
favorable terms, which difficulty had been duly reflected 
by the tape. Sam knew that, in this instance, the news- 
papers were mistaken, excepting one which was only half 
right. It wasa tribute to the adroitness of his father. It 
emphasized the gulf between those who knew and those 
who did not. The existence of that gulf appeared vaguely 
unfair, but, he was forced to admit, inevitable. 
As they rode to the office together in an electric brougham 
Sam began his cross-examination. 
‘“*Dad,”’ he said, ‘“‘the Virginia Central Railroad is what 
you are after, isn’t it?” 
“Te.” 


‘*Where does it run from; where does it go to; how big 
a railroad is it?” 

“It begins nowhere and ends in the same place.”’ 

“T haven't any stock to sell you,’’ laughed Sam 

Sampson Rock had not meant to be epigrammatic. He 
had said what he felt, what angered him in that ineptly- 
managed railroad, the aimlessness of which irritated him 
as being so much waste, so great and so unutilized a pos 
sibility as the sight of an idler vexes a hard-working man, 
or a misused engine exasperates a born mechanic. He 
would make a railroad of it. But Sam’s skepticism 
pleased him because it made enlightenment easy, and he 
answered in the way he thought Sam would understand 

“The Virginia Central Railroad was built before the 
war by Southern capitalists, at a time when nobody knew 
much about correct railroad building They had litth 
to learn from the past and they could not foresee the wonder 
ful growth of the country. They let the road wind about 
like a crooked river. No town of over five hundred in 
habitants was skipped, because the pe ople were clamoring 
for a railroad and the builders thought the clamor meant 
dollars; it seemed to assure business at once They got 
to Richmond In time they hoped to get to some es 
tablished port. So they waited for the port to establish 
itself. From the first they should have had two ends 
logical, inevitable, natural ends—and they should have 
built an air-line—as straight a line as they could get 
between these two points. If they wanted to tap sections 
off the main line, they could have run feeders to them 
W hen the railroad does not go to the towns, the towns 
will come to the railroad. A new line must look less t 
the present than to the future You don't build a ra 
road for a little while; you build it for all time. These 
Southerners were Americans enough to be thinking onl) 
of their own generation. That generation is gone, and 
because the road was built for it, it is not up-to-date. It 
paid once, but not now. Virginia has tobacco, coal, iron, 
to send Northand East; and the Northand East have hats 
shoes, drygoods, hardware, to send to Virginia. The road 
that can carry what Virginia sells and what Virginia buys 
will prosper, if it carries enough. The farmer takes hi 
produce to town in his market-wagor If on the return 
home he can cart something to one of the neighbors, instead 
of going back empty, he is making money both ways, out of 
his wagon and his team and other people’s work as well as 
out of hisownfarming. See? Wemust look for marketsand 
we must find them and develop them and keep them ours 
We must keep our wagons loaded, coming and going. 
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simal economies that we can reduce ex 
penses and meet competition. To haul your 


freight after you get it, more quik kly, more economically 


more efficiently in short, that is the problem. It cost 
the Roanoke last year $600,000 to reduce grades and 
straighten curves on the Riverside branch alone, which 





hardly was paying But that made it possible for u 
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road—and safety to investors, Sam. Nobody wants to 
overload a property with bonds nowadays; only what we 
think it can stand—and stand in hard times. Do you 
understand that? Well, don’t forget it, ever. The worst 
we do, and we do it because we are Americans, is to capi- 
talize our hopes. We think this country will grow—the 
railroads help it more than anything else—and what some 
people call water to-day becomes the dividend-paying stock 
of to-morrow. The water, after all, is only an intelligent 
optimist’s appraisal of the value of the equity pius the 
future. The money is made by the people who have faith 
in this country, by upbuilding and not by pulling down; 
and time will do more for all of us than the ticker. Rodney 
Bruce, of Chicago, said something at the 
club the other night to a chap who was 
very bearish and saw hard times ahead: 
‘In the last five years I myself have helped 
to bury thirty~seven men who bet against 
the United States.’ Do you understand 
that?” 

“Yes,” said Sam impatiently. ‘But 
about Virginia Central stock?’ Samp- 
son Rock went on, with a slight smile: 

“If I could get eighteen of the thirty- 
five millions of the Virginia Central stock 
at about thirty-five dollars a share it 
would cost only about six and one-half 
millions in cash. To build extensions 
from the main line of the Roanoke to 
the sections I want to develop would 
cost all of that and more. But it also 
would mean two roads going there; 
whereas by getting the Virginia Central 
and improving it out of its own earnings, 
there would be but one, and one that 
would throw the traffic our way just the 
same. The imvrovement of the Virginia 
Central will make ita valuable property. 
The Roanoke, therefore, would profit 
not only by the increased traffic it would 
get from the Central, but by its invest- 
ment in Central stock itself, of which it 
would hold the majority. The Roanoke 
could afford to pay fifteen millions for 
the majority of the Central stock and 
issue four per cent. bonds for it, which 
would mean $600,000 a year, because 
some day the Central’s stock will be 
paying four per cent., or even five per 
cent., dividends on its par value, or 
much more than the interest on the 
bonds, and in addition to this the 
Biddleboro extension alone ought to 
be good for $200,000 a year net in in- 
creased business to the Roanoke proper."’ 

‘But if you buy stock for six and one-half millions and 
sel] it to the Roanoke for fifteen——"’ began Sam. The 
work itself was good, praiseworthy, inspiring; but the 
financing of it was not 

“TI won't get fifteen for it and I won't buy it for six and 
one-half. No such luck. I'll probably have to pay 
forty or fifty dollars a share, and possibly more, and I'll 
have to take the Roanoke’s collateral bonds in payment, 
and I'll have to sell them at a discount, which won't net me 
the fifteen millions. And besides, I'll only be one of a 
syndicate. 1 can’t make millions quite as fast as that. 

Sut I'll have to get the price of Virginia Central stock down, 
Sam, not so much to get it cheap, but to get it at all. I 
must make it very active and very weak, because that will 
bring stock from all over the country. Holders of it will 


read what the newspapers say of it and they won't like the © 


looks of things. They don't have to sell if they don’t wish; 
I can't force them to sell, and I won't advise them to sell. 
But I can’t tell them to buy now, canI? Wall Street says 
the tape never lies, and what the smart Alecks of Wall 
Street say the public who listens will repeat, being sheep. 
if anybody has Virginia Central stock for investment and 
believes in the growth of his country, he will hold on. But 
it is neither these men nor the speculators who make the 
railroads prosperous. So the tape will say things which 
stupid people will imagine mean something that the tape 
doesn’t mean at all. And those—the speculators—will 
sell their Virginia Central, Sam.” 

“To Sampson Rock?” His father certainly would be 
doing good to Virginia-—-over the emptied pocketbooks 
of the ticker-listeners. 


‘““Tosomebdody or other who doesn't put too much reliance . 


on what the ticker or anybody says, but has brains to do 
his own thinking with.” 

“Then, if you put the stock down to ten dollars a share 

” began Sam 

“I can’t.” He paused. Sam thought there was a 
hmit to the ruthlessness of business. Sampson Rock 
went on: “The stock has value. I’m not the only one 
whe knows it You might not want to pay $10,000 for 


a house, even though it was really worth it; but you'd 
jump at it at $5000, even if you had to wait months or 
years for a $10,000 buyer 


The stock is really worth more 
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to the Roanoke than to any individual, because of the 
traffic arrangements which would be of mutual benefit. 
But at a certain price it is worth while to many individuals 
to buy it.” 

“Why don’t you make a fair offer to Colonel Robinson ?”’ 
Sam suggested this tentatively. He had strengthened his 
suspicion that what seemed fair would not be practicable. 

“‘He would know what we can afford to pay. Wait; 
that isn’t all.””"—-For Sam had opened his mouth and his 
father had divined a conventional remonstrance, as it were. 
‘*He would add twenty-five per cent. to what really would 
be a fair price, in order to make sure he wasn’t giving it 
away. I hate a man who is so ready to take advantage 
of the needs of others.” He 
smiled. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Sam un- 
smilingly. ‘But do you count 
on getting all the Virginia 
Central stock you want in the 
open market?” 

“TI can’t tell yet, Sam. I 
hope so. I have a list of the 
stockholders and I’m trying to 
find out where the stock is held. 
The stock paid dividends years 
ago, but the road has allowed 
competitors to grow while it has 
itself stood still, and during the 
last period of depression it 
narrowly escaped bankruptcy. 
It has not paid any dividends 
since. The stock is up where it 
is because other stocks have 
boomed rather than because its 
own future is as bright as that 
of the rest. But it has many 
stockholders. Robinson owns 
a large block and Robinson’s 
friends are also heavily inter- 
ested. Robinson’s stock prob- 
ably won’t come on the market 
unless somebody guns for it, 
but I think I can do without it. 
Some of the others would sell 
if it went up a great deal, 
which it won't; or if it went 
low enough to frighten them. 
Some is held in England, and 
then there is the floating supply 
held by more or less speculative 
holders. That I know I'll get 

that and what's knocking 
around the Street. If I get 
the bulk cheap I'll be gener- 
ous enough with the balance.”’ 

“T should think Robinson " began Sam, with a 
sort of wondering impatience. 

‘‘He would, if he had the brains and the money, Sam,”’ 
interjected Sampson Rock; ‘but he thinks the New York 
bankers are extortionate in their terms, when, as a matter 
of fact, they are only intelligently prudent. They know 
where the fault lies; it isn’t with the road, but with the 
management. He will be one of Wall Street's self-elected 
victims. The woods are full of them and you read about 
them in the newspapers. As a matter of fact, it is the 
human factor in the equation; it is always that, Sam. 
Robinson hopes the Englishmen will help him out, but 
before he can find out positively I hope to get what I want. 
You'd be surprised to know,’’ he finished reflectively, 
*“‘how much stock comes from strong-boxes all over the 
country when the price breaks and stays broke.’’—He 
was looking thoughtfully at the door-handle of the 
brougham. Perhaps he saw how much Virginia Central 
stock was coming from strong-boxes all over the country 
agrowing mound of engraved certificates, growing, growing, 
bringing with them the power to give to Virginia prosperity 

life and the chance to work and sweat! 

“It isn’t a square deal, Dad,” said Sam without heat, 
in order to avoid offense. ‘They don’t know that the 
price is going down because you are oi 

“Sam,” retorted Sampson Rock impatiently, ‘‘that 
stock pays no dividends. It won’t pay any as long as 
Robinson runs the road; and he'll never resign the manage- 
ment while he and his friends are in control. I don’t want 
to wreck the road in order to get it for practically nothing. 
I'm after the control of it because I tell you, my boy, that 
the possible welfare of an individual must not be allowed 
to stand in the way of the actual welfare of hundreds of 
thousands of people. And I’m getting it in and through 
the stock-market because that is the easiest, cheapest and 
best way—and perhaps the only way.”’ 

He believed his own words; nevertheless, when he 
continued, it was in a defensive tone: ‘‘ You won't know 
Virginia five years after the Roanoke gets the Central. 
Its own mother wouldn’t know it in ten. And we won't 
stop there. The Roanoke must go westward. Let me 
get this road’’—Sampson Rock’s eyes shone and he 
clenched his right hand as though the Virginia Central 
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were a struggling eel—‘‘Let me get this miserable little 
road and I ” He drew in a deep breath and came 
back to an electric brougham in New York after having 
been on the shore of Lake Michigan, the inevitable terminus 
of the great Roanoke system of the future. Sam, who was 
watching him, asked: 

“‘And you what, father?” 

“That must be your work, Sam,” answered Rock very 
quietly —‘“‘ that is, if you care for that sort of thing.” 

“Yes,” answered Sam quickly, “I care. But have I 
the brains to think——” 

“Have you the will to work? That’s more to the point. 
There is no mystery about these things. They are per- 
fectly obvious.’’"—The quality which makes some men 
leaders of men does not always go with the power to under- 
stand why the minds of the sub-chiefs do not always work 
quickly enough. 

“‘Obviousto you,” saidSam. Whateversophistries there 
might be in Rock’s speech, Sam could not put his finger on 
them. And the work was interesting! He could vision 
to himself pleasant, inspiring things in the future. 

“‘And to you, after you have studied them and men 
a few years. What votes are to a political statesman 
dollars are to a businessman. But there are other things 
in life than votes or dollars. You must know your own 
country first. You don’t know it yet. Therefore you 
can’t know your own countrymen.”’ 

“But I will. And I want to know Virginia and see for 
myself where and why it is going to change so much after 
the Roanoke gets the control.’”’” Sam felt certain he would 
see with his own eyes and understand. 

“That’s very easy. Industrial development is now held 
back by the lack of adequate transportation facilities 
Take the Austin iron deposits. It’s fine ore and makes a 
particularly fluid iron which is very desirable for mixing 
with the cheaper Alabama grades in making certain cast- 
ings and for other purposes. But the railroad handicaps 
them. Nature gave these iron deposits to Virginia and 
Virginia cannot take advantage of them because the Vir- 
ginia Central doesn't develop them. But / will develop the 
Austin and the Randolph County coal-fields, and instead of 
two blast furnaces there will be ten at Austin, and instead of 
shipping 75,000 tons of excellent coal to nearby towns at 
rather high prices we'll be carrying a million tons, not only 
to Virginia people but to New England. It will be good 
and cheap fuel. And there are many other things. And 
I shall profit because the Roanoke will get more tonnage, 
since the Central’s natural outlet will be by way of the 
Biddleboro extension and then through us to tidewater. 
That is all, without any verbal fireworks on the subject of 
the nobility of labor.”’ 

Sampson Rock turned to his morning papers—big and 
little, yellow and staid, he had them all—and read them one 
after another; first the stock-market articles, then the 
headlines of the other pages; his glance jumping jerkily 
from one column to another, then quickly down the page 
Then—a minute or two to each paper—he put them aside 

Sam was lost in thought. It occurred to him he ought to 
buy coal and iron lands and develop them, and that now 
was the time. He suggested it to his father. 

*“Yes; you’d make money, Sammy; but it would tie 
up a lot and I can do better, dollar for dollar, just now, 
down here. Of course, we'll come in on the coal and iron 
too, for I'll help to promote a big development company 
and we'll have enough stock to be in on the prosperity, at a 
relatively small cost, Sam.” He smiled slightly at the 
thought of the smallness of the cost. Nothing could be 
smaller than nothing; and that was what this stock would 
cost. ‘* You see, the Roanoke is anxious to help enterprises 
that will develop the country’s resources and traffic. I'll 
send people out to work on that as soon as I see things 
coming my way.” 

‘‘Have you all the Roanoke stock you want?’ asked 
Sam presently. 

“Yes; why, Sam?” 

‘* Will the purchase of the Central make Roanokegoup?”’ 

““Yes—with some help. The acquisition of the control- 
ling interest of the Central will be a great bull card. But 
the public will have to know the reason why and then the 
tape will have to corroborate it. The tape,” he added 
after a pause, ‘‘will duly corroborate. It is a wonderful 
educational force, at times.” 

‘‘Are you sure the Roanoke will buy the Central from 
you if you get it?’”’ Sam had the railroad in his mind’s 
grasp. The philosophy of the ticker did not interest him 
very much now. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“* At what price?”’ 

“It depends. I think the Roanoke would pay seventy- 
five dollars a share for fifty-one per cent. willingly enough. 
Some of it should not cost me more than thirty-five, but 
some may cost me eighty or eighty-five. The market 
price will probably be about eighty-five when the deal is 
made, because there will be a very small supply by that time. 
Also by having it sell way up on the Exchange it will 
make the price the Roanoke pays seem cheap and silence 
adverse criticism. We must defer to public opinion. My 
average must be a good deal below seventy-five.” 
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‘*Roanoke is no higher now than Central will be then 
isn’t it worth more?”’ 

‘‘Yes; much more. It’s a better and stronger road. 
Only it has more stock.’’ He smiled. The newspapers, 
three years before, when Rock reorganized it, had dubbed 
the Roanoke the “‘ Hydrant-Headed Monster’’—a felici- 
tous allusion to its watered capital. But the boom in 
business had changed the water into real value, to Rock’s 
enormous profit, for Rock had seen the boom coming when 
the majority were building cyclone-cellars. He went on 
‘Roanoke is paying four per cent. dividends now and it will 
be some years before the Central does that. If things turn 
out as I hope, Roanoke ought easily to pay five per cent 
and sell at par before the end of the year. The Roanoke’s 
future if it gets the Virginia Central will be bright 

Some people would have given up their 
chances of eternal salvation for such an 
assurance from Sampson Rock; but Sam 
could not help recalling Mrs. Collyer’s 
habit of savoring that phrase — Roanoke 
at par—and he said: 

“Aunt Marie would drop dead if she 
thought she’d have to wait that long. 
She ought to buy Virginia Central 
instead.” 

“Sam,” Sampson Rock spoke sharply, 
“‘under no circumstances whatever are 
you to mention to any one what I've told 
you. I can’t impress it too strongly on 
you, Sam.”’ He was looking at his son 
more than impressively. ‘An indiscreet 
word might spoil everything. It might 
make the deal impossible and cost me 
a great deal of money—millions.” 
The look on his face was not pleasant 
to see 


“IT understand,”’ said Sam. He was 
disagreeably impressed by the look. It 


was the dollar-hunter’s look—the look a 
man should not have who is thinking of 
the work and not of the money. In other 
people, but not in his father, that look 
might have been natural—people who 
would have seized with avidity the oppor- 
tunity to make money, much money, out 
of his father’s illuminating information; 
people who would have thought of it as 
of playing poker knowing exactly their 
opponent’s hand; people who would not 
have hesitated to play poker on those 
conditions. Sam resented this intrusion 
of the ticker, vaguely because he could 
not see how else he could resent it. But 
to understand fully and without prejudice 
he must understand one thing at a time 
He asked: 

‘All you need 180,000 shares of 
Virginia Central, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Yes, just a bare majority of the capi- 
tal stock.” 

‘“Why don’t you take it all?”’ 

‘“‘Don’t need it; a bare majority gives 
control.” 

‘*How much of it have you now? 

“*Not very much.” 

‘*How much, Dad?” he persisted. ‘‘I 
want to know the reason for everything 
you do.”’ 

“About 30,000." Sampson Rock re- 
flected that it might really help Sam to be 
on the absolute “inside”’ of thisdeal. Sam was his only son 

‘You'll have to work hard to get the other 150,000 
What do youexpect the whole will average when you get it ? 

‘IT can’t tell.” 

“Fifty?” 

So hope less.”’ 

‘“*Forty?”’ 

‘Probably more. It all depends on how much stock I 
can shake out in the next fortnight. At sixty or under I'll 
make enough money. It doesn’t matter,’’ he added-- 
‘‘whether it’s lightning-rods, or rubbers, or railroads, Sam ; 
the first rule of business is to buy as cheap as you can and 
sell as dear as you can. It will cost a lot of money to do 
such work as I’m doing now in the stock-market and I 
may not be able to get as much stock as I want, in which 
event I might have to come to terms with Robinson and 
lose a million of profits to avoid losing two or three of my 
own. But I don’t think I'll need his help or his stock 
Still, don’t run away with the idea that there is no risk. 
There always is risk; but the odds are in my favor.” 

Sam understood fully that anybody who bought Vir- 
ginia Central now and held it until Sampson Rock finished 
his purchases on a wholesale scale would make a great deal 
of money—money that would not actually come out of 
Sampson Rock’s pocket, though it would reduce his 
profits. The Roanoke would pay for it in the end. And 
in the end everybody —workers and drones—would make 
money by the increased prosperity. The stock was selling 
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under forty in the open market now, and Rock would make 

ven if he paid fifty-five or sixty for it. To secure 
175,000 shares in the open market was difficult. Even his 
father wasn't sure he could do it, after all his preliminary 
manipulation and market-rigging and the skillful campaigt 


of depression 


money ¢ 








His father thought Robinson's stock could not be 
bought cheaply Robinson would be on his guard agains 
Sampson Rock, who was chairman of the board of director 
of the Roanoke 

But would he on his guard against some ager Oo 
Sampson Rock, Junior, who was not} Sam would 
pay Robinson a fair price; that wi playing tt 

ie fairly The fit would be red but the we 
vould be dons The work was the tl I he ‘ 
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“What Price? 





On Sam s there was a frown because he 
that he did not yet know the game well er ough to play it 
intelligently, and the consciousness of it closed the door on 
confidence. It was like playing football with the eye 

bandaged. The need of knowledge meant the 
patience, and the need of patience made him impatien 
The impatience made him frown. And yet he had 


two things worth millions: that he must be patient 


lace 


need ol 


learned 
, and 


that it was interesting work 
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Politics and Postal Cleriis 


HE attitude of the Department toward the Postal 

Clerks’ Union appears to be that the union may exist 
so long as it doesn’t do anything in particular. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how it makes for good service, or for 
good citizenship, or for a proper relation between employer 
and employed when the public employee—whether of 
Nation, State or City — is treated as though he belonged in 
a class different from the employee of a private person or 
corporation. The right of the latter to form unions and 
advance their own interests in peaceful ways—even to 
petitioning Congressmen and threatening to vote against 
obnoxious candidates for office—is everywhere generally 
admitted. 

A chief grievance of the postal clerks is that they work 
under a foolish, chaotic classification act. One clerk may 
get twelve hundred dollars a year and, under the same 
roof, another clerk may do precisely the same work for 
six hundred a year. Clerks having political influence are 
naturally anxious to get their ‘‘classification’’ right, and 
receive double the pay for doing the same work. 

The manner of allotting pay for clerks has been crit- 
icised by many heads of the Department, as far back 
as Postmaster-General Gresham, in 1884. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker said: ‘‘Carriers are placed upon a 
definite and determined scale of salaries, and that is well. 
Not so the clerks, and yet the duties of the latter are more 
exacting, their hours of work, days, nights and Sundays, 
are longer. Yet the present classification law 
works great injustice and hardship to them.” 

Everybody knows -how little usually comes of recom- 
mendations by Department heads in annual reports. The 
most objectionable features of the bad system persisted. 
It remained for the clerks themselves to organize and 
work for better conditions. We can see no reason why 
they should not be encouraged in this course just as any 
body of men who think that they suffer from bad condi- 
tions should be encouraged to exert themselves for an 
improvement. 

It is pretty certain that, in about eight cases out of 
ten, they will not get the improvement unless they do 
exert themselves for it. 


Mr. RocKefeller Views with Alarm 
M® ROCKEFELLER sees a grave peril in some cur- 


rent political tendencies. They aim, he says, to 
limit individual opportunity, and if we limit opportunity 
we inevitably put a brake upon national progress. ‘* Will 
the individual,” he asks, ‘strive for success if he knows 
the hard-won prize wil! be snatched from his fingers at 
the last ?"’ 

Mr. Rockefeller is unduly alarmed. He can easily con- 
vince himself that individual opportunity may suffer a 
very considerable limitation without arresting national 
progress. In order to do this he has only to study with 
care a certain body of evidence that is quite accessible to 
him— namely, the records of the Standard Oil Company. 
From the beginning that company has chiefly concerned 
itself with limiting the opportunity of other individuals 
and has been amazingly successful at it, too 

Compelling big business to be tolerably honest and 
decent limits no opportunity the exercise of which is likely 
to prove profitable to the country. Abolishing freight- 
rebates, for example, obviously enlarges individual oppor- 
tunity. How many, many persons have Mr. Rockefeller 
and the school of economics which he ornaments treated 
to the experience of seeing the hard-won prize snatched 
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from their fingers at last? Consult recent testimony of 
men frozen out of the oil and coal trades. 

This catch phrase of limiting opportunity is often non- 
sensically used. A visit to the Standard Oil’s great plant 
at Whiting, Indiana, will suggest to any candid observer 
that many people must live there under conditions which 
impose a pretty heavy restriction upon their individual 
opportunities. They have a chance to work all day for 
wages that support physical existence on its barest terms; 
to see billows of smoke overhead and a fine prospect of 
sand, weeds and cinders beneath. 

We doubt if even an out-and-out Socialist régime 
would do much worse for them in the important par- 
ticular of limiting opportunity. 


Hope in the Bottom of the Box 


OME little time ago, in one day and on 6428 counts, 

two Federal Grand Juries indicted the Standard Oil 
Company for taking rebates. The maximum fine on 
each count was $20,000; the possible aggregate would 
about equal the Standard’s entire capital—and so, in 
trouble with the courts, this great corporation appealed 
to the people through that Palladium of our liberties, 
the public press. 

We recall these facts not to vent a delayed and unholy 
glee, but rather because reflection has awakened a purely 
patriotic pride and convinced us that, in the words of a 
doughty doctor, ‘‘There is Hope.” The country has long 
been traduced. Various people, from various motives, 
have rejoiced to say that certain aggregations of capital 
were mightier than the Government itself. From this 
slanderous premise big business has deduced the cheerful 
conclusion that it was not only a duty, but a necessity, of 
the Government to let it alone; and demagogy has con- 
cluded that we were in imminent danger of becoming 
slaves. 

This theory of an inherent helplessness in a Republican 
Government against consolidated wealth has done harm. 
It is false. The Standard Oil Company (its affiliations 
being considered) is the richest and most stiff-necked cor- 
poration in the world. 

Seeing the Government roll up its sleeves in earnest, 
this corporation begins to beg for quarter. The mere 
brandishing of the Government’s sword causes its hair 
to stand up. 

Let us put away the silly and humiliating idea that any 
corporation, or any combination of corporations, can 
possibly be more powerful than the Government when the 
Government is animated by a vigorous will. 


Paternalistic High Finance 


ANY good and able men view with alarm the growing 
tendency to turn for relief to the National Govern- 
ment whenever any considerable body of citizens find 
themselves in trouble. They think this extension of 
Federal powers breeds a debilitating hankering for pater- 
nalism, and tends steadily to make Washington so impor- 
tant that the quadrennial struggle for control of the 
Administration will soon degenerate into a sort of chronic 
civil war. There is only so much power. The more of it 
the Government takes, the less will be left for the indi- 
vidual to exercise his own initiative upon. A Government 
railroad is abhorrent to them, and a postal savings-bank 
obnoxious. 

Some of these men are deeply interested in the New York 
money market, which periodically causes them great 
trouble. So now they propose that the Government shall 
set up a central bank of issue and discount, modeled upon 
the Bank of France or the Bank of Germany. This might 
help them in their money-market troubles; but we do not 
see how any one who has absorbed their philosophy of 
government can fail to view the proposal with profound 
alarm. If a Government railroad would be paternalistic, 
and therefore corrupting, what mysterious quality could 
save a Government bank from exerting precisely the same 
blight ? 

It is a not uncommon view that exciting Presidential 
campaigns are injurious, and the foes of paternalism seem 
pretty generally to share it. At the moment, however, we 
cannot think of any step which would be more likely to 
heighten the zest of struggle to control the Administration 
than this one of giving the Administration control of a 
great bank that dominated the New York money market. 
The debasing bacilli seem to have deeply infected even 
high finance. 


The Ordeal of Wealth 


hE uses of adversity are obvious. In the gray day of 

misfortune outlines are clear, objects are either black 
or white, duty is plain. But prosperity is another matter. 
Good luck casts a golden haze through which everything 
looks pleasant and limitless; outlines are softened, dis- 
tinctions are blurred. The ordeal of wealth is the severest 
to which human nature is subjected. Everybody knows 
how hard it falls upon the individual: what America 
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should now remember is that nations are, after all, only 
collections of individuals; that they have the same duties, 
and that they survive or perish by the same tests. 

As a nation we are prosperous. We ‘‘can make good 
our slips’’—and so we take risks joyously. For the last 
three years the fire-insurance losses of the United States 
have amounted to many hundreds of millions of dollars 
partly quite preventable. We can stand the shot; but 
joy in our ability to stand it need not exclude reflections 
of an opposite character. Our huge annual farm loss 
through negligent tilling is often spoken of. Everybody 
knows the staggering human waste that occurs yearly 
through careless operation of railroad trains. In spite 
of all that has been said and done, a senseless dissipation 
of wealth in forests still goes on. 

All these things, and more of like sort, are essentially 
of the same piece as graft. They are the product of a 
selfish and unsocial will. A man is careless about his 
sprinkler-attachment because, if the building burns, the 
insurance companies will pay for it, and he personally 
will lose nothing to speak of. His imagination is as 
impervious to the social wrong as that of the thrifty 
alderman who takes a bribe. It would not be a bad thing 
should there arise a man who would devote his energies 
to telling us about what we might save in hard dollars 
through a really alert social sense. 


What is Real Hospitality? 


HEN company comes, the thrifty New England 
housekeeper takes off the covers from the horsehair 
furniture in the parlor, gets out her best preserves, bakes 
a batch of cake, and puts her finest linen on the spare- 
room bed. That is the type of hospitality most generally 
recognized in our country. It isa strenuous thing, whether 
it occurs in a farmhouse, or a city mansion, or a seaside 
cottage. The best that can be got is provided for the 
guest within the gates. 

There is another kind of hospitality—the kind the 
Bedouin offers the chance guest that may stray into his 
tent. He invites the stranger to share his salt, to take 
pot-luck with him. So long as the guest desires, he may 
remain with his host: he is welcome to his protection, to 
his food and lodging. But his host does not send around 
the corner for a fillet of gazelle or order up delicacies from 
Cairo. He gives him what he gives himself, neither better 
nor worse. There is much to be said in favor of this 
primitive sort of hospitality besides its great economy. It 
is not embarrassing to the guest; it does not demand 
elaborate repayment in kind; it does not bankrupt the 
host, or put him to shame because he cannot go his neigh- 
bor one better. 

Hospitality of the sort Americans are fond of indulging 
in is a nuisance and a positive evil. It is also vulgar, when 
looked into closely. It would be better if people should 
live all the time as they can afford to live and like to live, 
and share this living, its meat and bread and drink, with 
the passing friend and stranger. But they should have 
enough independence and pride to offer the guest what 
they have and nothing more. If we took to the Bedouin 
style of hospitality we should entertain more often and 
more hygienically than any but our millionaire friends can 
do at present. 


Our Untimely Holiday 


HANKSGIVING and Christmas are the only real 

festivals that, as a people, we celebrate. Thanks- 
giving, which has spread from the Puritans pretty gen- 
erally throughout the country, comes at a poor season 
of the year for festival purposes. It is too near to 
Christmas, and the end of November is one of the least 
lovely periods of the twelve months. It should be 
moved to an earlier date, not later than the last week of 
October, and take the place of the old harvest-home and 
of Hallowe'en. 

Schools and colleges find it convenient to observe Easter 
by granting a short vacation. A spring festival, such as 
Easter was in its origin, is most appropriate, and should 
be secular as well as religious. For that end it would be 
well to have it fixed, rather than movable, somewhere 
about the first of April. 

There is good reason for holding a summer festival which 
could have something more of the season in it than the 
Fourth of July. Perhaps the custom of ‘‘old home week” 

which has been successfully tried in New England and 
elsewhere —to be held between ‘“‘hay and harvest,’’ might 
be made into a real festival over the whole breadth of the 
country. 

Four festival seasons each year are none too many for 
a strenuous people that needs to relax and cultivate the 
joy of living. For the festival should be something more 
than a holiday like the Fourth or Labor Day. It should 
be an occasion for city folk to get back to the country, for 
renewing old associations, for enjoying the changing gifts 
of the seasons. There should be cheer and jollity, games 
and special customs. The oftener and the nearer man 
gets to the earth that feeds him the better he will be for it. 
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MAHING OF AN 
CAN SCHOOL-TEACHER 


An Attempt to Smoke the Political Pests Out of the 
Public-School System 


By FORREST CRISSEY 





“ There's His Signature in Black and White” 


EFORE he had scarcely caught his breath from the 
surprise of his election, the School-Teacher found 
himself assailed on every hand by the abiding pests 

of the public-school system of American cities —the politi- 
cians. From the moment he first opened his desk until the 
Board of Education reconvened after the summer vacation, 
the hum of the political pull was perpetually in his ears. 

Never, since he had recovered his educational impulse 
in the grammar-room of the little school at Strawberry 
Point, had he thought of the School-Teacher’s position as 
merely a job. He knew the plain and practical bent of his 
own mind, and knew that his nearest friend would not 
accuse him of being only an idealist; but it had not oc- 
curred to him that there was any great number of decent 
and self-respecting citizens in the Middle West who held 
the position of instructing their own and their neigh- 
bors’ childrer as a political bone to squabble for—a mere 
piece of political spoils, like an appointment as bridge- 
tender or dey uty oil inspector. 

Whatever of idealism the School-Teacher had with re- 
gard to American citizenship and the public-school system 
received a severe jolt in those vacation days which he had 
dedicated to getting hold of the reins of the school admin- 
istration and securing a near and practical view of the 
big problems with which he must deal in a responsible way. 
Instead of finding his office frequented by teachers, prin- 
cipals, district superintendents and Board members eager 
to consult with him on measures for the interests of the 
school-children, he awoke to the fact that fully one-half 
his time was being demanded by politicians inside and 
outside the ranks of teachers, who came to ask for ap- 
pointments, transfers and promotions, and to impress him 
with the “ backing’’ which they were able to bring. 

The school-teacher as a job-hunter, as a cog in the City 
Hall ‘“‘machine,”” as a side partner with the district 
boss, the ward-heeler and the precinct captain, was a new 
species to this educator from the tall grass of the Iowa 
prairies. He was, for the moment, stunned by the force 
and volume of the current of political pressure which was 
turned upon him; but soon he began to pull himself to- 
gether, and when the members of the Board of Education 
returned for the first meeting prior to the opening of the 
schools he had digested this revelation of public-school 
politics and was prepared to act. 

At this time nominations for appointment, transfer and 
promotion in the teaching and supervising force were made 
jointly by the superintendent of schools and the members 
of the district committee—each district having a com- 
mittee composed of two or three members of the Board 
of Education which did its work in secret 

Just before the first meeting of a certain district com- 
mittee its two members called upon the School-Teacher to 
arrange for the nomination of a list of principals and head 
assistants in their district. 

“T’m new to this situation, and I must have a chance, 
gentlemen,” replied the School-Teacher, “to talk this over 
with the superintendent of your district.”’ 


Editor's Note—This is the third and last of a series of articles on 
the career of Mr. Cooley, who is at the head of the Chicago public 
schools and one of the foremost American educators 





The members of the district smiled toler- 
antly and gave an offhand assent to this suggestion. The 
district superintendent had been asked who were the best 
persons to fill the places in question and the list was in 
the desk of the superintendent of schools. But he was 
again consulted and his superior was satisfied that the 
recommendations were good ones 

The afternoon before the session of 
management committee, the two members of the district 
committee and the district superintendent suddenly 
appeared before the School-Teacher and submitted a 
list of nominations almost wholly different from the one 
already in possession of the head of the school system 

“Are these your recommendations ?”’ 
intendent was asked. 

“Yes, sir. You see 

But his explanation was interrupted by the members of 
the district committee, who pointed to the bottom of the 
list and said: 

“There's his signature in black and whit« 

At this moment a messenger appeared and summoned 
the School-Teacher before the school-management com- 
mittee As he went into the room he slipped the recom- 
mendations just delivered to him under the stack of papers 
which he carried in his hand. This, his first important 
committee session, seemed to drop easily into the commor 
place until all the documents in his pile save the last had 
been disposed of; then very quietly he remarked: 

“Here is a list of recommendations signed by the dis- 
trict superintendent and by the district committeemen, 
but not by myself. I know nothing about them and can 
make no recommendation on them.” 

Instantly the chairman of the school-management 
committee reached for the list and put his ‘“‘O. K."’ upon 
it, as upon all the other reports, at the same time declaring 
the session adjourned 

“What's the meaning of this?” suddenly inquired 
Chester M. Dawes, a keen lawyer and a son of the lat« 
United States Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts 

Briefly the School-Teacher explained to the railroad 
lawyer the incident which had dictated his course regard- 
ing the last list of nominations 


committee 


the big school- 


the district super- 


“If I had known the circumstances,”’ said Mr. Dawes, 
“that recommendation would have been held up 
When the School-Teacher found the district superir 


tendent he asked: 
‘“What did you mean by giving me one set of nomina 
tions and the district committeemen another? 


“They insisted upon it,’’ was the reply, ‘as they alway 
do, and although their list was enough to make ange 
weep, I felt that I must concur. But what can 


you do?” 

“T can stand out and make a fight,”’ 
the School-Teacher, ‘‘and that’s just 
going to do, too.” 

“Then I'listand with you,” responded the dist 
intendent, ‘“‘and do all I can to straighten the thing out 
And he did. 

Then followed lively sessions with the district com- 
mitteemen, the chairman of the school-management 
committee and Chester M. Dawes which made 
school-history in Chicago beyond the realization, at the 
time being, of those who were concerned in the fight \ 
truce was called by an agreement that the report in « 
troversy was to be withheld from the full session of the 
Board of Education. 

After one meeting of the Board had passed without 
action upon the matter, the representative of a 
boss, who controlled and dictated conventions, called at the 
office of the superintendent of schools and ‘‘read the riot 
act”’ to the School-Teacher, informing him that the name 
of a niece of the Big Boss was on the list and that it ‘‘ must 
go through.” 

‘‘T’ll see the president of the Board about it,’”’ declared 


the emissary of the politician. 

He did—-and the president sustained the superintend- 
ent of schools. The war was on, and the from the 
tall grass started in to smoke out of the school system the 
pest of the professional politicians 
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he asked that a ruling be made on the 1 hod of formu 
lating lists of nominees for appointment, promotion and 
transfer which should not only guide the superintendent 
of schools, but should also be binding upon the member 
of the Board of Education His talk opened the eyes of 


his hearers, and, after a sharp fight, a rule was adopted 


which left him free to make his recommendations direct 
to the big school-management committee, where th 
hould be heard and discussed in open, before the 
and the representatives of the pre 

his was a long tep in the direction of freeir he pul 
schools of Chicago from the coils of the boa-constrictor of 
political influence, and district committees have never 
since been consulted regarding nominatior 

At the same meeting Chester M. Dawes introduced 
the resolution which has since borne his name and 
will always entitle him to the gratitude of those who 
have the real interest of the pupils of the Chicago publi 
schools at heart In essence this resolution made it 


mandatory upon the superintendent of schools to report 
to the Board of Education the name of every person 
whether a member of that Board 
sider --who in any manner sought 
nation for appointment, transfer or 
person to a position in the teaching o1 
of the publie school 

This re 


members of the Board, but, after a fight of about two 
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The Latest Model and 
Highest Type of 
Political Machine 


18 


months, it was finally adopted. Perhaps it was voted 
for by some members who did not fully realize the effect- 
iveness of publicity as a preventive against the pull evil. 
At one meeting fourteen of the twenty-one members of 
the Board were reported as having pulled for various 
nominees, and their names were printed in the newspapers 
in connection with the transaction. The names of many 
‘distinguished citizens’? were also published, from time 
to time, in the “‘ pull list,’’ and the people of Chicago began 
to arouse themselves to the fact that the public schools 
were being used, and had long been used, as a rich pre- 
serve for pot-hunting politicians and professional job- 
seekers. This hunting-ground was especially tempting to 
those politicians and citizens who had women relatives 
and friends whom they wished to “place” on the public 
pay-roll. 

Although this smudge of publicity helped to drive back 
the political pests, the School-Teacher realized that he had 
won only the first fight in the long 
battle against politics in the public 
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and is kept on the public counter in the office of the super- 
intendent of schools, where all comers may freely examine 
the roll of eligibles and note the relative standing of the 
applicants for appointment. 

And how is this merit-list filled? Briefly thus: Old 
teachers who have dropped out of the service and desire re- 
instatement are the only ones put on this list without 
‘‘eadet” or probationary service ; they are marked according 
to theirold record. Experienced teachers from outside the 
city are admitted to the eligible list after an examination 
for scholarship and a satisfactory probationary service of 
four months as ‘‘supplies,”’ their number of rank being 
fixed by a combination of their scholarship and their 
efficiency marks. The third class—and by far the most 
numerous one—is that of graduates from the Chicago 
Normal School, which is maintained expressly as a feeder 
and an inspiration for the teaching force of the Chicago 
public schools. Although these cadets are required to do 
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welfare of the children in the schools—and suggests the 
necessary effort to get into the system and then /eiling the 
clock do the rest.” He finally scored a victory over the 
clock-watchers and secured a rule requiring progressive 
scholarship. This forced the teacher who secured salary 
promotion beyond a certain point to keep alive. 

Since that time the proportion of teachers who have 
joined the ‘‘Keep Alive Club’”—the Normal Extension 
movement —has fully held its own and perhaps increased. 
This summer the phenomenal number of 731 teachers have 
asked for the Normal Extension summer course. 

Reorganization of the system of school administration 
also imposed a heavy burden upon the shoulders of the 
School-Teacher and opened another means of placing 
further obstacles in the way of the school politician. First 
the number of district superintendents was reduced from 
fourteen to six, and later to four. In the old days each 
district superintendent was practically supreme in his 

district. Now the assignment of 
teachers, the making of transfers 








schools, and that the pressure of 
influence was always there and 
ready, on the instant, to take ad- 
vantage of the least non-resistance, 
the slightest relaxation, on his 
part. He realized, too, that he 
must keep pushing ahead in his 
campaign, or he would lose the 
ground he had already gained. 
Not only this, but he must fortify 
and protect each position gained 
so that it would be fairly safe from 
future assault from the political 
contingent. In this effort he was 
supported by the majority of the 
Board and by the Mayor. 

There were bosses and ward- 
heelers obtuse enough to ask why 
he was so afraid of ‘‘a little poli- 
tics’’—had not kissing always gone 
by favor, and should not a man of 
influence take care of his friends? 
Was there anything sacred about 
a job in the public schools that it 
must be filled by divine inspira- 
tim? To these questions the 
School-Teacher laid down the law 
that public schoois exist for one 
purpose alone—the best good of 
pupils; that all other considera- 
tions were secondary and insignifi- 
cant, and that political influence in 
appointments was bad for the 
pupils because it did not providethe 
best teachers, keep the best teachers, 
promote the best teachers, or get 
the best work out of the entire 
teaching and supervising force. In 
a certain school, for example, one 
teacher—and a woman, at that 
openly defied the principal and 








and all kindred matters are handled 
by these superintendents sitting as 
a board, thus working together 
along the line of a common policy 
toa common end. These superin- 
tendents practically constitute a 
Board of Equalization on educa- 
tional matters, not only as to the 
marking of teachers and principals 
for efficiency and the transfer and 
dismissal of teachers, but also on 
methods of teaching, matters of 
discipline, the equitable distribu- 
tion of school equipment and sup- 
plies, the locating and building of 
new schoolhouses, the placing of 
kindergarten, manual training and 
domestic science centres and of 
playgrounds. All these matters 
were once subject to the influence 
of local politicians, but are now 
handled with reference to the needs 
of the children and the good of the 
wholeschool system, instead of being 
at the mercy of politicians and 
citizens seeking to serve their 
immediate ends. 

No problem with which the 
School-Teacher has had to deal can 
be considered as more important 
than that of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, because, stripped of all dis- 
guises, the real animus of this 
secret organization is to run the 
public schools jor theteachers instead 
of for the pupils. But this state- 
ment is altogether too generous; it 
should be qualified by the clause: 
jor the teachers who belong to the 
Federation. Again, the Federation 
fight is significant to every educa- 








‘challenged him to report her to 
the superintendent, adding, signifi- 
cantly, that she could pull more 
votes in the Board of Education than he could. Then 
too, the School-Teacher fought politics in school matters 
not only because it brought poor teaching and supervising 
timber into service and destroyed discipline, but also 
because it forced the teachers to think more of cultivating 
their pulls than their pupils, and it continually occupied 
the time and energy of the school executives which the 
good of the children demanded should be spent in dealing 
with practical educational problems. 

Never since he first laid down this platform has the 
School-Teacher deviated from its simple lines. The poii- 
ticians and their followers had long been accustomed to 
think that the public schools eristed jor the teachers. The 
School-Teacher’s declaration that they existed solely for 
the pupils seemed a strange doctrine—a bold and blatant 
heresy which marked the author as a “reform crank.”’ 
But the pupils sat up and took notice. 

The next advance movement of the School-Teacher was 
for the securing of a permanent and well-fortified merit 
system which should make promotion automatic on th« 
basis of efficiency in the schoolroom and of progressive 
scholarship. Of course, this movement was beset by 
political snags, but the people had experienced an awaken- 
ing with regard to their schools, and the Board was with 
them. After more than a year of steady work for his 
measure, the School-Teacher marked another mile-post in 
his career by securing the adopticn of a merit system 
which placed the appointment and transfer of all elemen- 
tary teachers, kindergartners and teachers in positions 
not involving special qualifications on the basis of scholar- 
ship and efficiency in the schoolroom. Appointments 
and transfers were made, and have ever since been made, 
from this merit-list. So far as the list of those eligible for 
appointment is concerned, the merit-list is an open book 


“T'll See the President of the Board About It” 


a liberal amount of actual supply-work in the classrooms 
of the public practice schools, they are also marked for 
efficiency by the principals under whom they teach 
while serving a four months’ probation. These marks, 
together with their scholarship marks in the Normal 
School, determine their standing on the merit-list, which 
is revised twice a year. All regular teachers are assigned, 
automatically, from the merit-list, and no teacher is 
regularly employed in an elementary position who has not 
been tried by this probationary process. 

An important evolution from this merit scheme was 
worked out by the School-Teacher and adopted by 
the Board of Education. It marked another significant 
step toward more complete protection from political in- 
terference. This is called the salary-grouping system. It 
classifies all elementary and high-school teachers and prin- 
cipals into groups, and provides that promotion from group 
to group must be based, first, upon efficiency of service in 
the schoolroom, as marked by the supervising force, in- 
cluding principals and district superintendents; second, 
on the evidence of their progressive scholarship shown by 
examinations, by work done in universities, colleges, 
certain recognized correspondence schools, or by study 
under direction of the Chicago Normal School. Upon a 
combination of their efficiency marks and their proofs of 
progressive scholarship depends their progress from one 
salary-group to another. 

The opponents of this plan contended that length of 
service should be the determining factor in salary increase, 
but the School-Teacher said: ‘‘To permit teachers to ad- 
vance from the minimum salary paid to the highest limit, 
without let, hindrance or interruption—save that they 
continue efficient enough to avoid dismissal —absolutely 
ignores the real purpose for which the school exists —the 


tor, and every public-school pupil in 
America, because the organization 
is being systematically extended 
to towns and cities throughout the entire country. And, 
finally, it is most important, because it is the latest model 
and the highest type of the political machine especially 
adapted to school politics. It is warranted to show efficiency 
in the tightest and most prohibitive situations where the old- 
style political machine is powerless and obsolete. 

The Teachers’ Federation has set out to subjugate the 
school management to its purposes and itscontrol. It has 
systematically assailed the Board of Education and the 
superintendent of schools as tools of the ‘‘ plutocrats” and 
‘‘tax-dodging corporations”’; it has assailed the plan basing 
teachers’ salaries on efficiency and progressive scholar- 
ship; it has demanded a schedule of salaries based on 
length of service only; it has proposed to take the ini- 
tiative in the selection of textbooks out of the hands of the 
superintendent of schools and his advisers and throw it 
into the hands of the grade teachers; it has demanded the 
‘democratization ’’ of the schools by the creation of coun- 
cils of teachers having authority to deal with important 
administrative and pedagogica] questions as an advisory 
body; it has sent its lobby to Springfield to oppose 
legislation for the better organization of the school system. 

The Teachers’ Federation is a secret organization, so far 
as its rank and file, its methods and purposes are concerned. 
In every school where it has one or more members it has 
a correspondent whose duty it is secretly and regularly to 
inform the officials of the Federation on all matters be- 
lieved to be of interest to them. The Chicago Tribune 
recently contained a letter from the only male teacher in 
the school where he is employed, stating that the corre- 
spondent of the Federation in the school wields more power 
than the principal. The ‘‘drag”’ of the Federation is such 
that, in all matters of discipline involving teachers belong- 
ing to it, the power of the Federation is quickly felt. 
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WE 
SEND 
FREE 


to any part of the United 
States our new Winter 
Style Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest 
styles and containing our 
simple measurement chart; 
also a large assortment of 
samples of the newest ma- 
» terials. We can save you 
money in the purchase of 
your Winter garment. Don’t 
buy the ready-made kind 
when for less money we will 
make one to your measure. 


‘Suits °0 t0 925 


MADE TO ORDER IN TEN DAYS 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


Vhere is nothing that will improve your appe 





can only be obtaine t 
M iny a good | figure i 
‘ready made 
Our Style Book illustrates and describes: 
Visiting Costumes « « $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits” = $7.50 to $25.00 
Stylish Skirts = = = $3.50 to $15.00 
Winter Coats $6.50 to $25.00 
| Ulsters and Rain Coats . $8.75 to $20.00 
| We prepay ae charges on these garments to any part 





ae 








| of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
| The advantages we offer are Prompt Service 
| low Prices, Latest Ne York Styles and Mate | 
rials, Re ief fr m Dre aking |r ‘ ind » | 
, tit } 
Write for r Style Book and samples to-day; | 
send them to you free by ret 


| National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail orders only ee or Beanehes Est. 18 Years. | 





Prettiest, 

Daintiest, 

Softest 
Made 







Ne. 481 
Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 

DELIVERED 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft 
leather soles with one inch of carded 
wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and leather outer soles, making | 

a perfect cushion tread. 
conry Ideal for the bed-room. 


CONS TWUC TION 
Colors: Red, Pink, Navy “Blue 


Light Blue, Gray and Lavender 


Handsome dipper bag to keep 
them in, sent for 25 cents extra 


LEATHER 
Send for CATALOGUE N 8 st g man € 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York | 

















PAYS nnitines.PL LAYS 


FREE! FREE! FREE 
Adds SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street NEW YORK 
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Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


Making the Office Pay 


FEW years ago | secured a position 
as telegraph operator at the small 
town of X , in upper New York. The 
office had been open scarcely a year, and 


business was very dull, only three or four 


messages, on the average, being sent during 
a day. The larger part of the messages 
from here were sent by a rival company, 
and, try as he might, the former operator 
had diverted but very little business from 
that concern. 

It was owing to these facts that I was 
informed, upon taking charge of the office, 
that, if business did not soon increase 
the office would be discontinued. That I 
might not lose my position, I set out to 
make the office pay. 

First | interviewed the managers of all 
the manufactories of the town and re- 
quested business. I asked for and obtained 
an order from my manager for the privilege 
of ‘‘rushing’’ all messages sent from the 
largest shop of the place. In this form of 
message the word ‘“‘rush”’ is inserted after 
the number of words and secures prefer 
ence over all messages on the line. That 
order I showed to the factory manager 
and assured the best of service. On the 
strength of this he gave me half his mes 
sages and the other shops added some to 
the quota. I then asked the stors keeper 
for a share of their patronage, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it. 

now had a fairly good business built 
up, but I soon thought of other ways to 
add to it. Permission was given me by 
the district manager to take stock reports 
1 set up a sounder in the office and listed 
stock-sales during spare moments. I in- 
vited the officials of the local banks and 
other interested persons to drop in and 
look these over at any time As there 
was no brokerage office in town, I soon 
had many people in to set the re ports 
every day. Since one good turn deservs 
another, the business of the 
became mine. 

I then made the acquaintance of several 
of the more popular young men in town, 
nany of whom were just from college 
To draw them to the office, I offered to get 
the results from the football games as soon 
as possible They fell into the habit of 
coming to the office, and | soon had their 
messages to send. 

My next report to headquarters showed 
such an increase in business that I was 
advised that the office would be continued 
and my salary raised. 


bankers soon 


The Binder Extraordinary 


A A YOUNG man I worked my way 
through college with a business which 
started with a needle and a can of paste and 
which sold for $1200 at the end of my 
course. As I had often attempted some 
crude bookbinding in an amateur way, a 
specimen of my handiwork came to the 
notice of a classmate, who asked me to 
bind a volume of music for him. I did 
so as a mere accommodation, and soon had 
so many calls for work that I fitted up a 
workroom in my house where, with no 
tools other than a hand-made sewing- 
bench, shears and a paste-pot, I was able to 
secure enough work, unsolicited, to keep 
me in spending money. 

“here was no bookbindery in the town, 
and I very soon saw that, if I were to 
‘learn the trade,”’ and fit up a little shop, 
I might be able to secure a ccmiiemal 
amount of business. During the following 
summer vacation I went to a near-by city 
and, through the medium of a city direct- 
ory, found the name of a bookbinder in 
one of the large shops, whom I sought at 
his home after working-hours, and aston- 
ished with the request that he teach me 
how to bind books in a week. He proved 
to be a good-natured German, who, upon 
finding that I was in earnest, set about 
teaching me the fundamental principles of 
binding. With the aid of a few sheets of 
paper and a pencil he was able to impart 
a theoretical knowledge of the art, and 
after a few visits to the shop where he 
was employed, | felt that 1 was ready to 
attempt anything, from binding a mag 
azine to making a blankbook. 

Writing the college librarian that I wa: 
about to open a first-class bookbinder 





and soliciting the e of th “7 
binding, I secured a small stock of r 
and binding materials, together 

needed tools, upon sixty da time, a 
returned to my home,whers h the hel; 
of enter. I fitted up a room that had 


the appearance of a bindery 
the «¢ xpiration of tne xty day 


to meet my 





I was abl SlOcK-Dilis and 


additional machinery. The col 
lege people were very patient with my 


first attempts, and, as my work showed 
a continual improvement, eventually ga 
me all of their work, which, with other 


finally enabled me to 
nd purcha 


work that came in, 
move into quar 


more n act nery 





‘'sSdowntowna 


I was obliged to hire more help, and at 





times had from six to eight hands working 
for me. Upon completing my_ coll 
course I sold the plant for twelve hundred 
d ar } { 


A Bed of Lavender 
eighteen vears old m\ 


Wve was e 
ow AS d Th 


isekeeper for father and little Jim, nin« 


3; left me to be th 





meee We lived in a « intry Village 
yur ho se was small, but we had a large 
1 warder l wa 1 us to 
ng av 
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1. My mother 
perfume, and the 
long bed of lavender—we had alway 
called it mother's bed vith its fragrant 
yjlossoms gave promise of aiding m« 
In a few days there was an excursion t 


oved the 





the city, or rather a very large towr 
twenty miles away I went first to on 
of the leading drugzgist He pr mised to 


take all the dried lavender I could send him 
1 then visited the Woman keixchar 
lhe manager said the demand for fresl 








lavender was excellent one liso) 6sur 
gested that l make some PDiuOoOWS and 
sachets, and fill them with lavender 
She said she would chs per cent 
for selling the articles 

I went home and se I made 
some fans from the longest stalks of the 
blooming lavender. 1 wove in and o 


between the slender stalks, shining row 
of lavender ribbon, until at last I had a 
lavender-tinted and lavender-scented far 
large enough for use rhe blue blosson 
were first folded down upon their stems 
and the baby-ribbon woven very closely 
in between, the blossoms being in the 
centre The then expanded 
and trimmed with scissors into proper 
shape to make a rounding edge ‘| 
makes a broad, flat fan like the palm-leaf 
fans that went with our grandmothers t 
meeting 

I made some old-fashioned “lavender 
sticks”’ that my mother had taught me to 


stems were 





make. They are similar to the handle of 
the fan described, and three or four ar 
pinned together in a cluster by lar 
rosettes of lavender baby-ribbor The 
are hung against lace curtains or on the 
backs of chairs, and the pungent, spicy 
odor frem the blossoms fills the roon 


W hen I received the generous checl} 
for my first consignment I was very happy 
My enthusiasm was ious that the 
whole family became interested. Brother 
Jim helped me to pick the flowers 
lavender-leaves, and father busied hit 
with breaking ground for a new lavends 


so contag 


bed larger than the first. During the fa 
and winter I made some dainty } 
and sachets of white linen, outlined wit! 
the blue lavender blossoms. | filled ther 
the next summer and sold them at good 
prices. 

rhis is my third year in the business and 
I have paid for lessons and books and have 
a nice little bank-account = ie 





The Sure Way t 
Test Clothes 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 

MADE AND GUARANT 

KAUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO 
CHICAGO 


EEO BY 
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We Outfit Boys 


trom head to foot, in apparel 


that is distinctively superior in 
fit, fashion and service. 
No matter where you reside, 


Mail 


Order Department will bring our 


our thoroughly organized 


exceptional facilities for the cor- 

rect outfitting of boys, girls and 

infants within your reach. 
Special attention given to or- 


ders received by mail. Send for 


Complete Iliustrated Catalogue 
of Fall and Winter 
Juvenile Fashions 


mailed to any address on receipt 
of four cents in stamps to cover 


cost of mailing. 
Address Dept. 13 


60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 











If you want to 
know what Real 
Underwear Com- 
fort is, try a pair 
of The Scriven Im 
proved Elastic 
Seam Drawers 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. New York 








You are no greater intellectua 
than your Memory 


tfree Dickson Schoo! of Memory, 932 Kimbali Hall, Chicago 
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Sense and Nonsense IMPERIAL 


Thanksgiving 


We thank Thee. Yea, in the even tone 

Of those who are glad of the goods they own. 
We thank Thee. Yea, tha! Thou hast preferred 
And blessed us more than the common herd. 

We thank Thee, part with the heart’s intention, 
But most, let us own, with tne lip’s convention. 


“We thank Thee.” Lord! what a selfish prayer. 
Thanks !— while a beggar's breast is bare? 
Thanks that our own full feast is spread 

While another creature is lacking bread? 

Thanks that our full-fed blood runs warm, 

While a starveling baby breasts the storm? 


3 a godless taunt 
to the “House of 


Thanksgiving! The word 

From the “ House of Have” 
Want.’ 

Until I share my uttermost «rust 

With sinner or saint, with jailed or just, 

1 will not clamor to God and raise 

My complacent eyes —and eallit praise. 


Why, what am I, that Thou givest a feast 

Which Thou hast not shared with Thy worst and 
least ? 

I look at the world and I see the yield 

For all from forest and mine and field, 

And because I have seized # share, shall I 

Cry out Thanksgiving — and only cry? 


Thanks? Nay, forthough ! am cloyed, I know 
The taste of the hungering want. And though 
My limbs are whole, I can feel the crack 

Of the bloody bones on the *orture-rack. 

I have looked in the pit and have aot feared, 
But I know the shrink of the soul it seared. 


Yes, yes ; ] am even as you-—of those 

Who can not, or will not, heal these woes. 

I am what I am, but I will mot be 

At one with the smug-lipped Pharisee 

Who praises his God for hiv earthly gain, 

While Misery stares through the window-pane. 
Fidmund Vance Cooke 


Don't Hire Relatives 


T IS practically impessible for the aver- 

age man to maintain such discipline with 
a force of employees who are related to him 
as with those to whom he is simply an em- 
ployer and nothing more. But another 
element enters into this question of the 
employment of relatives. if one clerk is 
related to the employer and the other is 
not, the latter is almost invariably inclined 
to feel his fellow-clerk has the best of him 
because of this relationship A situation 
of this kind almost invariably results in 
jealousy, dissension and oven outbreak. 
It is human nature that this should be the 
case, and there are few things more detri- 
mental to the interests ef a merchandizing 
house, no matter how small, than a lack of 
practical working harmony among the 


| employees. 


This reason alone is sufficient to dictate 
the desirability of not emy loying a store 
force made up of both relatives of the pro- 
yrietor and those who are unvelated to him. 
f relatives must be employed, then have 
the entire force made up of them, so that 
such feeling of favoritism anc jealousy may 
be partially avoided. But t4is course is so 
soleus practicable that this should be set 
down as a rule: 

Do not employ relatives! 

If any other reasons are needed to con- 
vince the reader that it is peor policy for a 
storekeeper to employ his ki 1, it should be 
remembered that any person feels a greater 
incentive to do his utmost when working for 
a person who is entirely unrelated to him, 
than when working for am employer to 
whom he is attached by family ties. The 
fee — that he is stanaing a hsolutely upon 
his own merit and making his own way is 
invariably the strongest kind of an incen- 
tive with any young man who has real 
strength and stability of character. The 
practice of hiring relatives is well-nigh uni- 
versal among the smaller storekeepers of 
the country, and a very large percentage 
of them have learned frorn practical expe- 
rience that the course is a mistaken one; 
but they feel themselves almest helpless to 
discontinue it. 

However, they would far better create a 
little family feeling right at the start and 
have it over with, than to make the still 
greater mistake of dragging the thing along 
and allowing it to become more serious. 
There are literally thousards of stores 
whose proprietors have atternpted to run 
them on the ‘family-help” olan only to 


find the experiment ending in disaster and 
often in family misunderstandings and feuds 
which have lasted for years and caused 
great unhappiness. As a general thing, 
the experiment is tried because it is be- 
lieved to be a much cheaper way of secur- 
ing help, but in ninety per cent. of the cases 
where it is tried it has actually been proven 
to be the most expensive instead of the 
most economical way of securing help. 
Then, taking also into consideration the 
fact that family help is generally the least 
efficient kind, there is little ground left for 
believing it, in the long run, to be any- 
thing but a "failure. 


Edison's New Invention 


LTHOUGH it was after ten o’clock 
when, the other day, a certain reporter 
sought Thomas A. Edison, the hardwork- 
ing inventor had not yet appeared at his 
laboratories, and the newspaper man had to 
strike out across the seed for. the quarter- 
mile climb up the beautiful West Orange 
hill to the home of the great scientist, where 
the butler took the interviewer's card and 
the interviewer, upon the butler’s invita- 
tion, took a chair. 

Five minutes later the inventor and the 
news-gatherer were strolling down the hill 
toward the laboratories. Mr. Edison was 
charming, he flapped along in his suit of 
pongee silk, a fifteen-cent straw hat threat- 
ening the upright position of his ears and a 
omg of tan ‘‘romeos”’ generously covering 

is feet. The interview was practically 
completed before the laboratories were 
reached, for the walk had consumed more 
time than distance. 

But, just as the press representative was 
about to take his leave, Mr. Edison re- 
marked with a smile and a screwing up of 
his kindly eyes: 

“Would you like to know what I am 
expecting to turn out as my final achieve- 
ment before retiring ?’’ 

The young man expressed himself as 
entirely willing to listen to anything Mr. 
Edison had to say, and tried hard to hold 
his breath, for, from the inventor’s remark, 
it appeared that he was going to give the 
reporter a scoop that would be good for a 
page in ‘‘next Sunday’s issue.” 

“This country of ours is becoming very 
prosperous,” continued Mr. Edison ; “every 
one is ge tting rich —the mason, the brick- 
layer, the engineer, and even the plumber: 
they are all getting into the ‘apitalist class. 
As my retiring achievement I want to pro- 
duce something that will be of aid in a 
»eculiar way to each of them. So I think 
i shall get out a cupon-cutter, one that 
works automatically, and shall get it out 
with a spec ial design for each tradesman. 
Good-morning.” 


The Old Boys in the Dance 
I 


It sorter sets me thinkin’ that I've got another 
chance 

To see the old-time fellers goin’ roun’ yit, in the 
dance ! 


Ain’t a youngster that kin beat ’em !— when! hear 
the fiddle play, 
An’ see em swing the 


“Hooray !” 


old girls, I jest holler out 


aw 
I clean fergit I'm sixty —I want to jine the crowd 
That’s movin’ to the music of them fiddles singin’ 
loud! 
I want to be one actor in that halleluia show, 
An’ swing once more the sweetheart that I danced 
with long ago! 
Pees 
To think I'm still a youngster in the reel-roun’ with 
the girls 
Fergit the gray hair glimmerin’, feel the kiss of 
golden curls! 
Then I’m dancin’ down my troubles 
laughin’ em away, 
An’ old December's 
May! 


then I'm 


to the 


singin’ of a love song 


10 
ill in the old boys! 


Oh, thar’s life st 
fiddle right, 


jest tune the 


An’ they'll all stay by the music till the pale stars 
say “ Good-night,” 

An’ the big Sun says “¢ 
then I want a chance 





700d-mornin’ !"-—Oh, it’s 


To swing the old-time sweethearts, with the old | 


boys, in the dance ! 


Frank LL. Stantoy 


November 10, 1906 





EARS ago when mak- 
ers had to divide the 
cost of manufacture 

into limited outputs, $5 might 
have been a fair price for the 
best hat. To-day $3 is as 
much as excellence can justly 
cost. The Imperial Hat is $3. 
It is the BEST hat. 

Imperial Hats FIT. There 
are at least a dozen general 
forms of craniums, and we 
make a pattern for each one of 
them. Then we vary the 
brims and crowns to suit differ- 
ent sorts of faces, and the dif- 
fering ages of Imperial custom- 
ers. We make a different hat 
for YOUNG men than for 
OLD or MIDDLE-AGED 
men. It's the only logical 
way of making hats to fit not 
only one’s head but ore’s 
looks too. 

The Imperial Hat is guar- 
anteed. If you are disappoint- 
ed your dealer is authorized to 
give you another hat. 

The Imperial Hat is sold by 
the best shop in every town 
Following is a list of agents in 
the more important cities 


If you can’t find Imperial 
Hats for sale in your city, 
write to the store on the above 
list nearest you, or send us $3 
with the name of your dealer, 
and we will fill your order 
direct. Send for our Fall Style 
Book of Hats. It's Free 


Samuel Mundheim Co. 
1{ Astor Place, New York 
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Safety 
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The Aluminum 


bee HEATER 


Oil Heater 







10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Free From ) Cost 


If dealer does n e 


num Oil Heater pl 
free of cost for a ten days’ tri 
Novelty Mig. apy 


Dept. M., Jacks: S.A 
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sy Vrrmours +» 


After all, it is the name on the label that counts. Under the new U.S. meat inspection law, the 
label is more important than ever. The law itself is a good thing. You want it. Armour 
Company want it. The U.S. Inspection stamp on meat or product guarantees purity, wholesome- 
ness and correct labeling. But it stops there. Every good housekeeper wants something more. 
She wants quality. “Purity” and “quality” do not mean the same. Give two cooks identical 
materials. One will produce an epicure’s dinner; the other, a failure. It’s the same in meat and food 


production ona large scale. “The Armour way” adds the gua/ity. Here's the arithmetic of it: 


“Purity.” plus “Quality.” equals ‘““Armour’s” 
y5 VY, ©€Q 




















The U. 8. Inspection stamp, on every pound and every pack The Armour name on \abel or brand guarantees pure, whole 

age, guarantees purity, wholesomeness and honest labeling some, honest-label goods of quality. Constant effort to 

of all Armour products. The government guaranty is in improve both the methods and the products, and to make 

these words: “U.S. Inspected and Passed, under act of them deter than the law requires, is represented by the name 

Congress of June 30, 1906.”" Look for that. “Armour & Company.” Look for that. 

Leaf Lard that is Pure Leaf Armour s 1s Extract of Beef 
Armour’s “Simon Pure’? Leaf Lard on Armour'’s “Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard. Read the Armour’s Extract label Extract of B famous all round the 

fits the new meat and ‘ This lard always has been all pure deaf, again. It says now, as it has always : world for over 2 
tood laws toa dot. The and more. Not an ounce ot other fat. sa d, “Extract of Beef.’”’ There is 2 i 


“U. S. In- 
spected and 
Passed"' stamp 


on “leaf lard” 
na fs 
a ~~ 


goes into it. It is made of selected compound of miscellaneous “ meat” 






leaf rendered in open kettles. It is a extracts under that label. “To be named 






is not put perfect leaf lard. For you protection, ** Extract of Beef, "it must be extract of 
unless the this lard is put up in sealed tin pails beef. The U.S. government inspection centration of rich beet 
lard zs pure (“threes,” “fives” and “tens’’), The  stampguarantees that. he U.S.stamp flavors that multiplies 
leaf. But Government seal is on a strip across is so put on that opening the jar breaks he housewite’s appe 
the U.S.stamp the top (see illustration) which must the stamp. See that the U.S. stamp is tite-tempting resources 
on a lard package be cut to open the pail. With that intact. Then you won't get Armour’s It adds zest and savor to 


does not guarantee seal intact and with Armour’s “Simon jars refilled with an interior substitute, soups, entrees, roasts, | } 
Oe /eaf unless the dabel Pure” label on the pail, you énow you The Armour label completes the egetables. With ho \ 
_“SIMON pure alsosays“leaf.”’ And get perfect leaf lard, exactly as it was guaranty of purity and quality the water and seasor , it’s 
fa “leat” label is no put up and sealed under the U.S. In- quality that has made Armour’s a splendid cold-weather drink 
S BQ cuaranty unless the spector’s eye. he air-tight pail 
" 3. S. stamp Is there keeps out dust, air and contamination Culinary Wrinkles, a Y ‘ ! Ida M. Palmer, t mor an one 
too. Look for both. The U. S.stampzs of every kind. va f using Armour’ x (ra Beet to advantag 





Armour & Company's packing houses have been open to the public tor forty vears. 


Visitors are always welcome mm sec for themselves how \rmour plants are conducted. 











“6 Veribest’’ Meats About ‘‘Star’? Hams Bacon at Its Best 





Ever try atin of ** Veribest’? Ox Tongue? Get one. All good hams are not ‘Star’? hams Armour Armour’s ** Star’? Bac i irs and in tit 
You’ll find it a real delicacy. It is the whole tongue, ‘‘Star’’ brand is reserved for hams of extra quality. t result of tort ur t keeping a litt hea 
perfectly cooked, distinguishes the dest of the good hams. Th iveras | 
in an absolutely about one dest ham among fifteen good ham That or 
air-tight package. wins the ‘Star’? brand. Hogs whose hams reach tl l 
The natural juices honor must be the aristocrats of their kind. They must 
and flavors are all young, but ma ured. Th 
there. And for must be corn I ! 
those delicious be firm - fleshed and o1 
cold-weather erately fat. Ih mt 
mince pies! ‘*barrow’’ hogs. And tl I 
There’s «* Veribest’’ Mince, Meat —in cartons as illus- must weigh not ght awa 
trated above. The U. S. inspection stamp guarantees that nor more than twe I , 
the meats and all ingredients are clean, pure and wholesome. lhe hams ot these 
The Armour label stands for the qualitv. The «« Veribest’’ aristocrats then r 
food specialties are unique as savers of time and worry to special curing and ar i 
the particular housewife. Among them, there is something ed with the ‘Sta us t 
that just fits practically every household food-emergency. best among ham “TI ( 
They are always ready to serve. Ham What An 





CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SIOUX CITY 


FORT WORTH 


SOUTH OMAHA ARMOUR Ano COMPANY EAST ST. LOUIS 





ISCOVERY 

has been 

made of a 
new and wonderful 
source of wealth 
of wealth bound- 
less and inexhaustible, the story of which 
(possessed and made public by the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Mines) is like an old- 
fashioned fairy tale. It tells, among other 
things, of the commercial possibilities of 
hitherto unheard-of products, which are 
obtainable from the black sands of the 
Pacific Coast-— not to mention unlimited 
sixpplies of platinum, which may soon be- 
come a comparatively cheap metal, the 
reduction of its price making practicable 
the utilization of this beautiful substance in 
many arts that know it not as yet by reason 
of its expensiveness. 

To begin at the beginning, however, one 
should eXplain that the black sands were 
originally derived from the volcanic moun- 
tains of the region in which they are found, 
in California and Oregon. Under condi- 
tions of heat and pressure, ages ago, the 
mineral elements contained in the rocks 
underwent strange chemical combinations 
and transformations, and, eventually, dis- 
integration by water and weather carried 
all the heavier substances, in a finely- 
divided state, down the slopes of the ridges 
and into the valleys. More or less of the 
material was borne away by streams, and 
thus to-day the beaches near the mouths of 
the Columbia and other rivers are largely 
composed of black sands. 

When, the other day, a small electric fur- 
nace was set upin Portland, Oregon, and 
people saw it turn out high-grade steel from 
sand of the seashore, they began to marvel, 
and to think that perhaps there were possi- 
bilities here which had not been dreamed of. 
For, among other things, the black sands 
contain inexhaustible quantities of the val- 
uable chrome iron ore, which hitherto we 
have been obliged to import, fetching it all 
the way from New Caledonia, half-way 
around the world. It will presently be seen, 
however, that this is only one of many 
precious substances obtainable from the 
same source. 


A Curse and a Blessing 


The black sands in the crude are worthless 

worse than worthless, indeed, inasmuch 
as they have been a curse to the gold miners. 
Being so heavy with weight of metals, they 
sink to the bottom of the hydraulic appa- 
ratus used for washing the refuse away on 
the gold, and to separate the yellow stuff 
from them was so difficult and expensive 
that thousands of mines in the Pacific Coast 
region have been abandoned on this ac- 
count. Workinagreat many of these mines 
will soon be resumed profitably, doubtless, 
means being now afailable whereby the 
much-objurgated sands may be made at 
trifling cost to give up the gold they contain, 
as well as the platinum and other treasures 
they hold. 

Quite a while ago the Bureau of Mines, 
under the direction of Dr. David T. Day, 
began a B age mgm study of the black 
sands. ‘The idea in view was to find out, 
first, what valuable substances they con- 
tained; secondly, how these substances 
could be separated; and thirdly, to what 
industrial or commercial uses they could be 
applied. It wili be shown presently how 
some of them have become suddenly pre- 
cious within the last year or two, owing to 
the ap ogee of new arts. Meanwhile 
it should be mentioned, as an incidental 
circumstance, that Congress, after refusing 
to furnish any money to help the investiga- 
tion, was finally persuaded a short time 
back to give a few thousand dollars for an 
inquiry regarding ‘‘useful values” in the 
black sands 

The Bureaw of Mines was able to turn 
this money to very profitable account. It 
obtained samples of black sands from hun- 
dreds of mines all over California and Ore- 
gon, and studied them. Everywhere was 
found platinum, platinum, piatinum. This 
precious metal, for our caienet which we 
have depended hitherto upon Russia, was 
so plentiful as to offer in itself a new and 
obvious source of incalculable wealth. But 
there were other things of value, such as 
‘*monazite” and ‘‘zircon,’’ the chrome iron 
already mentioned, quite a good deal of 
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gold, and, last but not least, *‘tantalum.” 
Tantalum is now in demanii, in a po 
state, to replace the carbon filament of the 
electric light. It lasts longer chan the car- 
bon, and is able to utilize a current of lower 
voltage—which means a_s!ower-flowing 
stream of electricity. On this account the 
lamp is safer, and the illumination it gives 
is better, being less of a glare and more of a 
diffused glow. Zircon, in the form of an 
oxide, is the material of the ncandescent 
cy linde or of a new kind of electric light; and 
monazite is used in the maufacture of 
mantles for gaslights. 


The Keys to a New World 


Other substances contained in the black 
sands may prove the seeds, so to speak, of 
arts and industries as yet unknown. No- 
body wanted tantalum a year ago, and 
zircon and monazite were useless commod- 
ities a short time back. As for chrome 
iron ore, it is valuable not only for making 
chrome steel, but also for chrome pigments 
and bichromate of potash. Most important 
of all, however, is the platinum —especially 
in view of the fact that at the present time a 
famine of this indispensable metal is threat- 
ening. 

The world’s supply of platinum has hith- 
erto been very limited. Four-fifths of it 
comes from two mines in the Ural Moun- 
tains, where it is obtained by exceedingly 
primitive processes. The miners dig down 
into the earth fora distance of about fifteen 
feet, and then burrow rat-fashion in all 
directions. Ail of the material dug out in 
this way is washed by women, with the help 
of rude mills, and two thousand cartloads 
of it yield only one pound of platinum. No 
wonder, then, that it is expensive. 

Now, at the outbreak of the war with 
Japan, almost the first conscripts sent to 
the front were the miners of the Urals. 
Many never returned, and thus the produc- 
tion of platinum has been to a great extent 
cut off (though small supplies come from 
South America) and the price of the metal 
is going up. It is now over twenty-one 
dollars an ounce—higher, that is to say, 
than gold. Not only is there a scarcity of 
platinum, but an actual famine threatens. 

Under these circumstances— there being 
no prospect that the mines in the Urals will 
be In active operation again for many years 
to come —the discovery thi at we have prac- 
tically unlimited stores of platinum of our 
own, on which we may draw at will, is of 
obviously great importance. Thanks to 
this new knowledge, and to the re ~ady means 
of extraction which are suggeste od by recent 
experiments of the Bureau of Mines, we 
ought soon to be entirely independent of 
foreign supplies of the metal, which (now 
that it is likely to be sought in this country 
on an extensive scale) ought to sink grad- 
ually in price until it beeomes available for 
comparatively common employment in the 
arts 

Platinum at the present time is used to 
some extent for jewelry, and also in pho- 
tography. Itis employed mainly, however, 
for chemical apparatus, because it does not 
corrode, is not affected by any single acid, 
and will endure any heat short of the fire of 
the blowpipe. Many surgical instruments 
are made of it, and it enters into the con- 
struction of X-ray appliances. It is utilized 
in incandescent lamps and in connection 

with telegraphic instruments. The heavi- 
est of all metals (not even excepting gold), 
it is very malleable, and can be rolled into 
sheets so thin that a thousand of them will 
make a thickness not exceeding one inch. 
So fine is the wire into which it can be drawn 
that a strand of it encircling the earth 
would weigh only forty-six ounces. Oddly 
enough, nuggets of platinum are extremely 
rare, the largest known, which is as big asa 
tumbler, being in the Dresden Museum. 

When the Government experts had ascer- 
tained exactly what the black sands con- 
tained, they looked about for a means of 
separating the ‘‘useful values’’ of them. 
With this end in view, they tried many 
kinds of machines which were already on the 
market, and found that halfadozen of them 


served the eee 
admirably 
machines were 
designed by the 
makers to sepa- 
rate gold from 
»yrite chiefly, but they were even better 
oe treating the black sands than for the 
work originally contemplated. The prin- 
ciple on which they operate is that of an 
inclined shaking table, over which water 
runs. All of the lighter stuff is carried 
off by the water, and the heavy substances 
separate themselves from each other in the 
orde or of their specific gravities. 

There is something decidedly picturesque 
about a process which, handling a ton of 
almost worthless black sand, can convert 
the stuff in a few minutes into material 
valued at $1000 or more, little streams of 
platinum, of gold, of chrome iron and of 
other precious substances coming out of it 
side by side, and spreading out like a deck 
of cards! All of this, too, mind you, ata 
cost of only six to eight cents! The sand, it 
will be understood, is poured upon the 
upper part of the table, and, undergoing 
separation as it descends toward the bot- 
tom, spreads out like the leaves of a fan, the 
iron, the gold and the platinum falling at 
length into a series of receptacles. 

Into the electric furnace already men- 
tioned, which was set up in Portland, 
chrome iron ore from a lot of freshly- 
received beach sand was poured, being fed 
in at the top, and fifty minutes later molten 
steel ran out of the apparatus. Hammers 
and other implements were made out of the 
steel, to show what fine stuff it was. And 
simultaneously —that is to say, while the 
steel was in process of manufacture—the 
sand from which the iron ore had been 
taken was made to yield a metallic button 
of platinum and another of gold. It is 
not surprising that witnesses should have 
rubbed their eyes in astonishment. 


A Contemptuous Familiarity 


You see, the black sands are an old story on 
the Pacific Coast. Everybody has always 
been familiar with them, and they are so 
widely distributed that the sight of them 
has become fatiguing. People found it 
difficult to realize that they could possibly 
contain anything of value. Accordingly, 
the Bureau of Mines has been obliged to 
make the facts obvious by practical illus- 
tration. After seeing with their own eyes 
the marvels described, the most incredu- 
lous were converted, and thus it has come 
to pass that at the present time a highly- 
intelligent fraction of the population of 
that region is enthusiastically interested in 
projects for exploiting the hitherto despised 
sands. 

A while ago the Bureau of Mines sent an 
exploring party to make a study of beach 
sands of the Pacific Coast. 

The party passed over many miles of 
beach which glittered with specks of gold 
minute scales, often having the form of tiny 
cups or basins. What appeared one day, 
however, in the way of yellow metal was 
either washed away or buried by the 
morrow. On digging down, the true metal- 
bearing stratum was found at some dis- 
tance below the surface, in a layer of black 
sand which varied in thickness from two 
inches to twelve feet. This sand is rich in 
both gold and platinum, but attempts to 
get these precious substances out of it are 
Tactrasted by the sea, which washes back 
the overlying and worthless material as fast 
as the latter is removed. 

There is plenty of black sand, however, 
away from the beaches. As for the ma- 
chines to be employed for separating it, any- 
body can buy them in the market to-day, 
and they have the great advantage of cost- 
ing very little money. Their cheapness is a 
most important point, inasmuch as it will 
enable the small owner to develop his own 
mining property, rendering him independ- 
ent of the greedy capitalist. It ought, on 
this account, to be impossible for trusts or 
great corporations to gobble up the new 
mining industry which is destined to spring 
from the discovery of the commercial value 
of the black sands. 

According to the opinion of the Bureau 
of Mines the gold output of this country will 
be increased from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 


per annum. 


November 10, 1906 





Dining Room 
Warmth 





Warm plates ready for serv- 
ing and food kept hot during 
the meal add much to the 
enjoyment of the table and 
help digestion. Easier to 
have them than not where 
the house is warmed by 


AUN, DEAL 


Breakfast on warm plates in a well 
warmed breakfast ses is the best 
*starter’’ in the world these winter 
mornings. And dinner in a Florida- 
like, steam or hot water warmed dining 
room is a joy to look forward to all 
day. The fuel savings of an IDEAL 
Boiler repay its cost in a few years 
Any one can care for an IDEAL Boiler 
—it is automatic and adsolutely safe. 


he oven-radiator is but one of iny k 
A\MERIC AN Rediat rs designed t nF ie 
to the hou nd « a ‘ 
Boilers ar MAMERIC ANE 

ind classes of houses am 
Ol Derne w—FARMorcity — 4 
turbingold heating methods anti 
inthenew. “ The Homes Succe 
the most 
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AMERICAN RADIATORCONPANY 
Dept. 28 CHICAGO 


hs offs os chs alk clk obs chs acts oy 
Tools& Hardware 














Of Quality : 


Combination Bench 8 500 
and Tool Cabinet, 
Solid Oak, Brass trimmed, hichly finished Cabinet 
and 95 of the finest grade standard carpenter's tools. 
Smaller Oak Cabinets, Some Guity er-y 
No. 47. 7 8 Tools - $ 


= 53° 36° - 15.00 
isk for ripe _— gue A ger 
Also send for “ Tourist Autokit ” Circular No. 2060 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials 
New York, Since 1848. 4th Avenue and 13th St. 














Beautiful Jewelry at Wonderful Prices 


Do you realize that with a magnifi 
cently printed je welry and silverware 








- catalogue like our efore you, where 

ad everything is pict sred just tS it is, you 

have what is exactly as good as a com 

plete jewelry store in your own home, 

to select beauti Christmas presents 

from at your leisure, with ten times the 

selection, and at prices much lower than you can 
get iny local store 


Drop us a postal ¢ ard and we will send the cata 
logue absolutely free. Kemember, we prepay express 
charges on all ir goods, even to foreign conntries 


The Warren Mansfield Co., 265 S. Middle St., Portland, Me. 
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Thei 
eir Ways and Their Work 
‘ 
‘ The Literary Gamble ; ihe fin 
appearance which he presents to the world 
HE law will never eradicate the gam- not what the man knows that he has beer t 
bling habit from any people. If men to himself on occasions, but the total q 
can't play policy, or deal in puts and calls, impression in word and act that he has t 
” or go short of the stock-market, they will given to his friends and contemporaries q 
aitch pennies or bet on the run—try their That is the kind of life that the late Carl y 
fuck in one way or another. The lottery- Schurz has written of himself, and it is a y 
ticket is a profoundly human symbol of wonderfully lifelike picture that he creates ; 
hope! Every man feels in an inner corner Weknow, of course, that much of a personal, Y 
of his heart, even while he cuts the coupons’ intimate nature has been omitted, but what 4 
The , e } from his Government bonds, that this life is left is pretty round and whole. In all ; 
making \ is a huge green table where judgment isonly art, in all fife , something must be omitted q 
| of dainty < a matter of selecting your risks. why not those baser parts that are more or 4 
decorations, ‘Ge The gambling field has immensely wi- less accidents? 4 
| novelties and Ko. dened of late, and includes some occupations 
paper flowersis that have been ie iter ‘d quite above its fas- The Silence of James Lane Allen 4 
; \ cinations. Take literature, for example. : 7 
} a fine artrequiris ¢ There the capital needed to play the game Mi ix metaphors, and while the sun st ines j 
fine scissors. Blades is trifling—a little leisure, postage stamps x. sett Sotemgiese ees Aseerscag et j 
must be at once shary \ and patience; and, though there are many ee ee y 
} and delicately adjusted. blanks, the lucky card pays so very well! Tis a long Lan ani ~~ yy ; 
You find this kind of Shakespeare laid by a Ie pounds for his Ws q 
Scissors every time you &@ old age, and we consid r him thrifty, but ee ee eee y 
Rnd this name the modern ‘‘Success”’ in this art keeps his _ F J 
country-house, his automobile, has a taste TOTHING seems so foreign as a foreign ; 
in pictures, and competes with “our very iW story. Human nature may be the y 
: best.” A thousand novels may fail to pay same at the bottom the world over, but 
KEEN their hopeful authors twenty cents an hour when we get it in a novel we prefer the ; 
: on the manual labor of their composition, familiar home-setting, which helps out the ; 
but the thousand and first runs into the imagination. That is the reason why the y 
hundred thousands and brings its happy most popular European novels have so 4 
publisher and still happier author a very small a circulation over here, even in trans- 7 
z comfortable ‘‘wad,”’ which compares f: Avor- lation. One of the latest of these imported i 
Scissorsand Shears ably with the profit of a succe ssful deal on articles to be put on the American market a 
the Street. Probably, by and large, the by an American publisher is a translation 
Under this name you have a positive actual net profits of literary labors do not of an Italiannovel by Fogazarro, The Saint. 
guarantee of honest, reiiable Scissors average more than the wages of agood book- In Europe, this story has had a tremen- 
capable of every day work, yet always keene a steady ste anhe } the i re i ai 2 Regge igeRbotenr- 
; sharp and fit for the most exacting keeper or a steady stenographer—but the dous success, quite eclipsing the novels of 
tasks. No matter how many kinds ot lucky ticket! The bookkeeperandthesten- Gabriele d’Annunzio s } 
scissors you have, you ought to have ographer do not participate in the grand It is being discussed from London to - 
a pair of Keen Kutters to help you in drawings of life. Their earnings are nearly Vienna, from Paris to St. Petersbu It q 
emergencies. stable. has had the great advertisement of being } 
Look also for Keen Kutter on pocket- It is always true that theless human judg- put on the famous Index by the Church, 
knives for th = —— Rel ment can foretell the outcome of a venture although Fogazarro is an ardent Catholic q 
the entire "Keen "Kutter the greater is the gamble, and nobody has and the book contains a plea for liberal 4 
line is sold under this ever worked out asure system of playingthe Catholicism. a 
mark and motto: literary roulette table. To-day the tip may Yet an American reading the story live near one ; 
The K f be to put your bet on the romantic novel, wonders what all the fuss is about. Asa of the 123 Re 
Remains Long After but, before the gambler has had time to get _ story, he finds it pretty dull: there are few = x“ 
wetegeg or atest Mantis out his stake, most likely it will be a farce characters, and they are only dummies used the Regal Mail 
If your dealer does mil keep or an “*expose”’ that has turned up the to present the author's views on contem- Order Depart 
Keen Kuiter goods write winner. It is not a matter of art, of truth, porary conditions in the Catholie Church yee 
Scissor Book Sent Free. of soul—it is a gamble. There are many there are no dramatic scenes, no “heart of the Regal 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY playing the game, and few winners—but  interest,”’ no plot to speak about. In the Style Book 
St. Louis and New Yerk, U.S.A. no harm is done to the losers. On the whole, background, to be sure, is the theme fa- P 
it is the least brutal game man has made. miliar in so many French novels, but even 4 
this is something which the hero has long % 
Any Every What is True Biography ? before a d = ve the — of an - a 
-) Ye cetic, Which wins him the reputation of a 
— For Boys and Giirls —— HERE is a new life of Tolstoy, the first saint—much to the ccmeanniae of the ec- Langdon q 
Can Who volume of which has just appeared.  clesiastical authorities. q 
q a ~ 00 —- It is meant to be the authoritative aa There are some pretty pictures of the $4.00 ; 
> eccie === a —* the gre at hae USSi: - he accomp: y a rstitious veneration by the people for delivery extra Y 
eward 4 final, complete edition of his works, an¢ their saint, and a great deal of talk about Style ¢ ) 4 
——I Offered by the Makers of the —, Tolstoy reser has contributed to this the — ation’’ of the Church, also an ( dAtey : 
volume some unpublished fragments of interview with old Pope Leo and another Y 
FLEXIBLE FLYER gg ge which are the best things with a minister of state Slender stuff to M 2 ‘ 4 
in the book. make a ‘ masterpiece’’ (as the American Style 9 RD y 
ae Eee Tols stoy says that when, a few years ago, editor Pacem: it) surely! That this w < 4 
The swiftes est, strongest r invented he attempted to write his autobiogray yhy kind of thing stirs the European lite rary _—_—__—___—_ — — 
The fastest oy I he led girls can he found that he was inclined to tell pa world only goes to prove that in litera- REGAL SHOE CO.,Inc., } 
ce fap eee pacity = f: Pip cues the good things about himself, the honor- ture, as well as in language and customs, ra ee ne: con 
the Gest seaton—prevente wet: feet, colds, end able part of his life. Realizing the vanity the nations of the earth still differ pretty sadlieiaig 0 rang = eel 
a . neal ee ree a ere ee of this method, the one commonly followed widely from one another : q 
ota nap ype the: Lage maggie tin ° by men who write their own lives, he y 
stand all about this sled, so we determined to tell everything: all the } 
sey aad gs Be Lada epee vices and follies of youth and early man- I he B Ksh n 
say “1 want to enter for t hood—the sordid ambitions of his maturer n the coOnsnop y 
oy eget years when he was writing his great novels. @ Buiss CARMAN’S summer this year was = ~) " 
v h But he realized that if he did this—if he passed at Haines Falls, New York 5 90 oll 
: wrote an absolutely truthful account of a ‘ ‘ai $3.5 we 6 MEN AND WOMEN $4.00 9 
Model Sled Free himself —he should shock and pain many € For an TIME _ Saelien r, ae 
“ se bop inated a good friends and admirers, that he even le poser Engl wry uc mr : y dames at Un 
and give you lots of fun | might give them, on the whole, a false ‘@¢¢erS /ngush country-place, 
— + in gporrse impression, and do more harm than good. @ Rupert SARGENT HOLLAND, whose 
Piclt beafowe ation regard ng | So, caught in this dilemma, he abstained novel, The Count at Harvard, has made 
sizesand prices from writing a complete autobiography. much t: alk in Boston, spent the month of SPETITICATIONS 
S. L. ALLEN & CO. Nevertheless, Tolstoy believes that such a August in England. whither he followed the , 
Box 1100S. Phila. Pa whole-souled confession of the inner facts plot of his new love story. 
hes Patentees and Manufacturers of a man’s life ought to be written, with all , ; y om i 
the weakness in it as well as the nobility, © KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, author of The 
cy The only widely-known attempt to write sire “Out Phe os Baw the ee 
° INTEREST O | such a record is Rousseau’s Confessions, £@4,and his library boasts autographi-copies 
-_r and Rousseau was such an incurable liar, f Works from pens of nearly every prom- 
Savinas ACCOUNTS | pCR H Ee ee ‘lime un. inent American novelist of the last quarter- 
éfeny ease constitutionally so incapable of telling un- i 
$1.00 to $10,000 | colored truth, that his account of himself, C®2tury. 
’ CITIZENS | | fascinating as it is, has to be taken with @ ERNEST POoLe, author of The Voice of 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. | many grains of salt. It demands a great the Street, sailed for Europe last Jul At 
of Cleveland | | truth-teller like Tolstoy to give a really the time of his departure, the Russian 
ee eet ney | | truthful aecount of his own life. Douma was just tottering to its fall, and 
ain — Perhaps, after all, the nearest thing Mr. Poole was more firm than ever in his 
EERIE Moconer; | to truth for the ordinary man is that hope for a Russian revolution. 
; 
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Letters to Unsuccessful Men 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


Sappho in the bathroom was breathing so 
“ that I was afraid they would hear her. 
But they didn’t appear to notice anything 
especially out of the way, and I had the 
water almost boiling, and we were talking 
of the Puvis de Chavannes pictures, and the 
influence of President Eliot on the student 
body, and all those foolish subjects which 
come up if the girl’s mother is along, when 
Sappho let out a frightful snort, and fol- 
lowed that up with a series of little gurgly, 
grumbly growls. Edith jumped, her 
mother started, and I coughed in one of 
those feeble attempts to change the noise. 
It was an awful moment and my heart 
skipped two beats, but living in that at- 
mosphere of danger must have quickened 
my lecultion, for I explained in an embar- 
rassed way that made them sorry they'd 
noticed the racket: 

‘**Plumbing’s all out of order; beastly 
shame the way they're letting the buildings 
run down.” 

They blushed, and it went. Sappho sim- 
mered off, and it looked as if I were going to 
get away with it, after all, when bang! and 
an empty beer bottle came through the 
transom—and me talking about the Pop. 
Concerts and the place of music in our 
efforts to elevate the masses. It was very 
embarrassing for me as hostess. I didn't 
cough this time; I laughed—a gibbering, 
idiot laugh, while Mamma got up, as stately 
as the Gilt Dome and as stiff as the Sacred 
Codfish. 

*E-dith!”’ 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

‘Let us be going.”” Then to me: ‘You 
would better attend to your plumbing, 
young man. It seems to be growing play- 
ful.” And so they faded out of my life 
forever. 

Oh, unkie! What a School for Scandal- 
ousness! Your favorite nephew compro- 
mised by a bear, locked up in the bath- 
room! 

I haven't done any forgetting about 
what happened that night, but let me hurry 
over it; how Monty pounded on the door 
and finally gave it up with, ‘‘ Off hitting it 
up again’’; how I fed Sappho chocolate 
creams, and debated whether it would jo!ly 
her along if I opened more beer, or give her 
a head that would make her crosser; how 
at one o'clock I peeked through the bath- 
room door and just escaped with my life 
again; how Sappho, in her disappoint- 
ment, tried to climb over the transom to 
get at me; and how, finally, I settled down 
in an armchair and dozed, my sleep broken 
by horrid nightmares, in which Sappho 
was chasing Edith through the water-pipes 
into President Eliot's office, where she was 
going to complain that it wasn’t healthy 
for me to sleep in a room with all that 
sewer gas 

I didn't wake up until nine o’clock, and 
then it was with the determination to do 
what I should have done when I first dis- 
covered Sappho—to get her out into the 
hall and leave her in the first room I found 
empty. 

I heated the poker over the spirit lamp, 
filled my pockets with decadnden, and 
opened the bathroom door, ready for the 
first wild spring. Nothing sprung. In- 
stead, Sappho walked out like a lap-dog, 
smelt of me appreciatively, and followed 
me into the hall The doors that we passed 
were all locked, so I dumped the chocolates 
on the floor in the entry, and, as soon as 
Sappho got busy with them, put for my 
first lecture, where I found a secluded nook 
in the back of the classroom. 

The professor was at the blackboard 
with his back to the class, doing stunts 
with the binomial theorem, and I was 
sitting there wondering why he _ took 
such a passionate in- 
terest in it, when there 
was a scuffle and a tit- 
ter on the other side of 
the room, and I saw 
Sappho sniffing along 
up the aisle. One of the 
most remarkable exhi- 
bitions of discipline that 
I have ever seen fol- 
lowed, for some one 
raised a warning hand, 
and all the time that 
Sappho was shuffling 
toward the professor 
not a man batted an 
eyelid or did a thing to 
distract her attention. 











THE SATURDAY 


Step by step the bear progressed. Step 
by step the professor demonstrated. 
Would the binomial theorem hold out? 
Would the professor turn around? It was 
a ten to one shot. 

It did; he didn’t—until Sappho got 
right up behind him. Then 4 swung 
around suddenly, saw her, and threw up 
his hands to ward her off. 

What did he do that for if he didn’t 
want to mix it up? Couldn't he see that 
she was a trained bear? What did he think 
she wore the mitts for? And what did he 
expect, when he put up his dukes that way? | 
I tried to tell him all this afterward, but he 
wouldn't listen. Just flew into a childish, 
unreasonable rage. 

Of course, Sappho thought that he 
wanted to spar her a few rounds, and it 
was anything to oblige with her that morn- 
ing. She was certainly a fine and dandy 
scrapper. She came right back at him wit 
an upper cut which landed, and then 
fetched him a left hook under the jaw that 
made him take the count. 

“Seek not that the things which happen 
should happen as you wish,” as Epictetus 
puts it in the Enchiridion; ‘‘ but wish the 
things which happen to be as they are, and 
you will have a tranquil flow of life.” Far 
ye it from me knocking so wise a guy as 
Epictetus, but he certainly called it wrong 
that time. At least, I've got evidence 
against him. 

Why didn’t I run home then and lock 
myself in my room? Why, oh! why did I 
butt in? I was one of the first up to the 
— one of the first to assist the pro- 
essor to his feet. And, as I murmured 
sympathetic words in his ear, Sappho saw 
me and made for me. 

If she had biffed me one it weld have 
been all right, but she simply fell on my 
neck and slobbered all over me with the 
most extravagant demonstrations of affec- 
tion. Unkie, have you ever had one of 
these mushy girls dead gone on you and 
trying to let you see that it was all right, 
while you wondered how you could put her 
next to your loathing for her without hurt- 
ing her feelings? That was me, right then. 
I unclasped Sappho’s clinging arms roughly, 
hut she came cok: ] kicked her shins and 
she licked my face; I explained that per- 
haps she was a bear that I had been kind to 
once when she was a cub; that all bears 
liked me; that I possessed a strange fas- 
cination for animals, and especially intel- | 
ligent ones. I protested my innocence; 
swore that I had never seen this bear 
before; that I had never in all my life 
seen any bears except stuffed ones. But 
the professor simply looked at me with 
the cold eye of certainty. 

Finally, 1 on my dignity and Sappho on 
her hindlegs, we withdrew, the eee class 
following and cheering. They attended in 
a body to the Zoo, where I carried out my 
original intention and in a neat little 
= presented Sappho to the City of 
Boston, } 

I am writing this while waiting for the 
governor to get home so that I can explain 
to him how it happened. I understand 
that he is all for ordering me into chains 
and away to the galleys, though I hope 
that wiser counsels may prevail. But 
while I'm no Cassandra, and don't want to 
yell fire until some one actually picks up 
the kerosene can and starts for Troy, I’ve 
an awful premonition that I’m standing 
on the threshold of the grocery business. 
Meanwhile, I’m back in God's country, 
though after a hasty evening on Broadway 
I'm inclined to think that He’s a non- | 
resident. Yours, Jack. 








P. S.—Now don't munch off the ends of 
that mustache of yours | 
mulling this over. You 
haven't any to spare. (4) 
I'm not particularly 
proud of myself, and I 
wish I hadn’t had to 
tell you, but I didn’t 
want ayy one springing 
an unaut norined version 
on you. I’ve given you 
all the facts, for, as you 
know, I never lie ex- 
cept to heip a friend 
or to entertain a lady. 
While you'll disap- 
prove of me, I know 
you won’t misunder- 
stand like the others. 
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A 
Gift 
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Man 


A 
Useful 
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50 Cents 
President Suspenders 


rhe suspenders that most men wear are the kind to buy for Christmas presents 
When you buy President Suspenders you make no mistake. Presidents are preferred 
by so many men, being the strongest and the most comfortable of all suspenders 








It is always satisfying to know you selected an appropriate and usef present. President 
Suspenders in an attractive picture box will please any man. Father, Husband, Brothers, Cousins, 
and Nephews —all will like President Suspenders. It won't cost much to give eacha pair. Pres- 
ident Suspenders in a Holiday box cost ouly 50 Cents, 

We have another Holiday gift Combination Box containing a pair of President Suspenders and 







a pair of Ball Bearing Garters for 75 cents 
If your home dealers have none, you can buy of us by mail. We pay postage. 
The President 1907 Art Cale ar, 5 parts, 10 colors, includes four 8x 12 in pictures of strikingly beautiful types 
of American Woman! 1. No printing on pictures Ihe prettiest calendar y er saw Postpa ents 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 551 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 




















Plan a Trip to 
This Wonderful Land 
This Winter 


There's nothing just like it in the world. It 
has the sunshine, the flowers, the watering 
places of other winter resorts, but it 
has things to see anda finer, drier 
air to breathe. Go to 


CALIFORNIA 


this winter, see monster growing trees, higher than a 
21-story office building —trees that were standing 8000 
years ago. These are only a few of the wonders of the 
great state that knows no winte: 

Send for California books. Ask about the rates and 
the great train service via the 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 


E, .. LOMAX, G.P. A., Omaha, Neb. 







































| Teach Sign Painting 
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Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
y fe t ercrowde My 





\ et n & I 
» Make” Instroments are the Stand nels al, personal and 
ard of America. Write for Catal jue Riaes aie oi aan Gee Gucceal 
oe ree. Give lowest prices 1 15,0€ I - Write for arge catalogue 
- ne ene 7 see Ye pos ab end Chas. J. Strong, Pres 
Struments sent Approval. Monthly Payments DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
LYON & HEALY, 69 Adams Street, Chicago I planter cates ora 
World's Largest Music House. Write today raastctntinen sit solinep cnctes llbeeoesicanaes 
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CRACKERS 


Continued a Zt 








Even if you are not nice clerk in Los Angeles. She was awfully 
Pe ast nice about it when I told her it was for my 

out of Shaving Soap wife. I had to tell her that, you know 
‘ “So you've bought a petticoat for the 
buy cook? It was very nice a you to represent 


her as your wife—very nice and chivalrous, 
Mr. Parkins.” 


9 Peter Parkins smiled amiably. ‘‘Just 
( Ol GA os wait till you see it!’ he said. ‘Shall | 


open it here ? 


tad yr = hi k » shall et the “00k Oper 
SHAVING STICK wer. barkina™* Mall let the cook on 


‘But it isn t for the cook, Miss Westover 


You see 
‘We ll,”’ she said coldly 
It pays to throw “You see, I didn’t tell you all that 
¥ Wiggles did the other morning.’ 
away old-fashioned “Where is Wiggles, Mr. Parkins 
Poor Wiggles is in disgrace; he chewed 
iools up one of Mr. Ste rling’ s riding-boots while 


l Was in Los Angeles.’ 
‘He seems to delight in chewing up 

things that don’t belong to him 

‘‘He does seem to, doesn't he? Why 
do you know, while we were at Princeton 
he actually chewed up one of Grover 
Cleveland's law-books The dear old boy 
was awfully nice about it, though -and of 
course I replaced the book I was thinking 
about that yesterday. Here he has got 
me into just the same sort of scrape, only 
this time it’s a petticoat Wiggles is wl 
vou might call omnivorous, isn't he? 


‘i He isa de ar dog : 
“Then you forgive him?” 
‘Indeed I do, though I've really nothing 


Our new nickeled box rivals 
silver in appearance and is 


easier to keep clean 


Trial stick in nickeled box, 








enough for a month's 
shaving sent for 


4c. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P., 55 John St. 
New York. 

















to forgive.”’ } PRICE LISI 
“Oh, yes, you have! As I was saying, $ 
Wiggles chewed up two petticoats the other cass . wi 
This morning, and one of them was yours Sterling Silver Brooches Solid Gold B 
. Aren't your initials P. W.? , 
Miss Westover rose from her chair 
Bank ‘Please consider the matter closed, Mr I 
Parkins. You pretend to wish to do the é Gold-Plated Hat ¥ 
) 0 fair thing; you buy me a petticoat that I 
| AVS don’t want, and “5 scarf P 
¢ ‘You'll want it when you see it; it’s a Neck Chains 
interest on savings deposits. beauty. 
rant : “And you do not even consider the You Will 
genital = <= Sz soeenee |) cook, 'a ‘poor, woman whose” peticoat 
Assets over = = 30,000,000.00 Wiggles also destroyed? My advice to You Will Appreciate 
you Is to send the cook (her name is Mary ie 


nositors in all parts of the count , The Above Picture 
guages ie y," Mary Riley) a suitable petticoat, and then 


; . : let the matter drop. Believe me, as far as ‘ 
fir unt to I am concerned, I never wish to hear the BAIRD-NORTH CO., 262 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


word ‘petticoat’ again as long as I live PS a NL NC Stes 
‘ok by} Mail Good-morning, Mr. Parkins." -caqgeeamamcamman a 
For the second time that week Peter WEARS WELL 





D NOW 













ee ee Parkins walked dismally down the West- 

Sen = ‘Free Booklet * ng now fe ney overs’ rose-bordered walk It's uphill 

saat tenaahigasin Susy, Whos mabcie thy work,”’ he told himself, ‘‘and lots harder 

THE CLEVEL AND TRUST COMPANY than selling crackers, but I never saw a 

Savings Bank girl I liked half so well—and I never will. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. I'll write mother all about her to-night 




















The letter was twenty-eight pages long 


Send me m 








FREE 




































T WAS Saturday-—-4 p. u , 
= ear ¥- . I ( THE ENTERPRISE MPG. CO. of 
c I Miss Westover smiled maliciously on ) ; 3516 No. American Ot., Phitat + 
HALF seeing Peter Parkins, followed by W iggle Ss, 7 eke 
PRICE stride up the front walk. She had amp sle : . 4) oat aed 
time to escape, but escape seemed no net se eat an 
v t ord —_ + 
half t : of her plan. Instead, she stayed where Food 
s ¢ rice she was, and greeted Peter Parkins almost { 
ee cordially, bestowing more than usual ia scsi Rabin eemeyetek OS 
" ve in —————— -_ - — a ———Ee eee 
. : attention upon Wiggles. 
‘Wiggles and I have been hanging about FPREIGE 
‘ S é ay 1 I int 
. 1 ied is a < ( or } /} | | Pp 
tg iown there for three hour , Waiting for you W 1olesate ric -es PAID 
to come out on the pore h,’’ Peter Parkins 
3 
ry informed her, pointing toward the road 
[ legant E mbroidery S et The fact is, our business this afternoon is . 
prepaid, After rece f of more than usual importance.”’ > . 
, the =. el for $1.00 ng - ~J ra 
, 4s wy alee ove 4 ‘! oo Miss Westover smiled. Yes?” she said. GOLD COIN Stov Cs 
re, send me_ the nee, 50c, otherwise ‘I’ve always made it a rule not to follow y ’ = _ 
t iy ' +» ~d “ ye) “se 
Ane Velen nd pains oer a insolicited advice, Miss Westover.’ ona \ ars I ree Trial 
sf ‘fel i Port ; Gold and 
Meas origi : “ay nage a tad “An excellent rule, I'm sure, Mr. 
f smi im se € ” to $25 on a stove 
velry, tche etc.,f ect Parkins $ ~ : r 
ee NS BE: ee ideleigecickalets ‘“My making an exception of it, in your : we First ee ee aekeen 
My bea cag pe tei iaeent ease, has made me think so more than IN STOVE CO.. 12 Oak I N.Y 
FREE. Write for it \ : ever.” THE GOLD CO Si¢ cO., 12 Oa t., Troy, N.Y. 
THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. “In my case, Mr. Parkins? Perhaps eet ts ae 
365 Middle Street, Portland, Maine. you will explain 


























“aa: about your cook's petticoat.” H MILTON 22 GAL. 
7 - thought i" told you I ne ver wanted to >] 
Near-Brussels Art=Rugs, $3.25 bar the word ‘petticoat’ again A : 


“I’m sure I don't, pte r,’ he Siaaliedl 




















Sent to your home by express prepaid. ‘But this is really serious.”’ 

t “ “Well?” she encouraged pega . ‘ 

: el Ss ¥ : ? 

ne “You see, ] took your advice, and sent MOST ACCI R ATI 22 cL Al ° RI l I 1 ADI 

9x6f 3.25 : : , 

soe aa $ “os the cook a nice petticoat. It cost four 

9x9 ft 2 dollars. I also wrote her a nice note—a 

9x10', ft, 4.75 Sold direct at very friendly little note, Miss Westover ; 

oa26h » . A roars : ee ce ~ PRICES OF THREE SIZES, $1.50. $2 00, $3.00 

wher SS ee and this is what I received in return He Outlast Hamilton Rifle _ 
isfactory drew a soiled piece of paper from his ‘ é mane 

New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free pocket and handed it to her. * Please THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Factory Eg, Ply mouth, Mich. iltor 








ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-G Bourse, Philadelphia,Pa. read it,’’ he said. 
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le 403. Latest Model 


We can furnish you with an 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANO 


live in the 
remote , or village in 
United States, with as little i 

convenience as if your home was 


York. We 


most 
- 


even tho 


cIly 


you 


in Boston or New 
are one of the large st makers of 
artistic pianos in the world. 
Send for our catalogue and attractive 
proposition to buyer WI no 
lealet our pianos, we will quote 
prices nd explain our plan of | 
I ent postal card may ve 
i$ x Writs t ted 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
103 Boylston St., Boston 
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4 glasses 


mountings replaced free 
Valuable book free thes 
Dept B 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


E. Ki iratein Bons Co., 
Established 1864 
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Views in in Texas eset bho 
\ s Geo, H. Meafford, Lealer in Tex » lands, 
277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hl. Write now 
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Miss Westover obediently took the paper 


and read: 
Mr. Peter Parkins; 
Deer sur: 

I want to no what you meen by 
sending a petycoat to Miss Mary Riley. 
Her and me is enguaged to be marryed. 
Take back yur petycoat and if I ever 
katch you hanging around the West- 
over place I'll hammer you flatter 
than one of yur own crackers. A 
word to the wize is suffishent. If 
you ain’t wize you'd better get wize. 

Wiciram BLakeE. 


‘What do you think of it?’”’ demanded 
Peter Parkins. 

‘“‘T think you're either very brave or very 
foolhardy. Or maybe you don’t know — 
pe rhaps it’s ignorance. 

‘Perhaps what is ignorance?” 

“You don't know, then? 

‘How do I know whether I know or not, 
when I don’t know what it is I don’t 
know ?”’ demanded Peter Parkins. 

“‘T almost wish you did know.” 

‘Perhaps I do know, only I don’t know 
that I know.” 

‘If you do know, 

“Or foolhardy.” 

‘The words would be 
this case, Mr. Parkins.”’ 

‘At least, it is comforting to know that 
you would rather have me brave or fool- 
hi ardy than ignorant, Miss Westover.” 

, ’ she admitted, ‘‘I would rather 
hi ive youone of the two, only I’ m not sure. vg 

‘What aren ‘t you sure of?” 

‘That it isn’t ignorance, all. 
it ignorance, Mr. Parkins?”’ 

‘I’m blest if I know!” 

‘Then it is ignorance. 
Mary’s sweetheart?” 

‘ve never had the pleasure.” 
**And you don’t know what he is? 
‘What is he?” 

‘He's a blacksmith.” 

“Well?” 

“Perhaps you've 
smith, Mr. Parkins?” 

“ “I've seen hundreds of the is 

‘Aren't you frightened ? 

“Not a bit.” 

“But think 


you're awfully brave. 


synonymous in 


es, 


after Is 


You've not seen 


never seen a_ black- 


how strong blacksmiths 
“W hat if they are?” 
“Mary’s sweetheart 

Ww hat he says.”’ 


‘What if he 


evidently means 


>? 
» does 


‘What if he does, Mr. Parkins? Why 
can ’t you see?”’ 
‘No, I can’t see—that is 


don’t suppose I'm afraid of him?” 
‘Aren't you?” 
Peter Parkins smiled 
“Do you think Iam?” h 


enigmatically. 


e asked. 


“You might well be,’’ she answered, 
eying this foolhardy young man with 
something like respect. ‘‘ Pe haps you 


are depending on W iggles to help you? ” 
“I'm depending on nothing,” he said. 
“‘There’s only one thing in the world I'm 
afraid of, and that is that you won't like 
me. I want you to like me, Miss Westover. 
{ want to call on you—not on business, but 
as a friend; I want to meet your father 
when he returns from San Francisco.” 
‘How did you know my father was in 
San Francisco?” 
“Never mind about 
“T shall call here tomorrow afternoon. 
Please inform Mary; tell her I should be 
pl ased to meet her blacksmith by the big 


that ge he replied. 


oak at the turn of the road—he'll know 
where I mean-—and that I shail leave 
Wiggles at home. I’m sorry you didn't 
care for the crackers. Good-afternoon, 


Miss Westover,” 

Polly Westover found herself looking 
with approvalat en and resolute 
young man. -afternoon,”’ she said 

indly, giving Wiggles a pat on the head. 

‘I'm sure he didn’t suspect that I wrote 
that note,”’ she told herself. 

Peter Parkins smiled as he reached the 
big live-oak at the turn of the road. 

‘I'm sure she didn't suspect that I knew 


“(006 


she wrote that note,” he told himself. 
“It was the cracker in it that gave her 
away; she couldn't resist the chance to 
throw a cracker in my face. Good old 


fed us, and clothed us, 
ugh Princeton, haven't 


crackers! They’, 
and taken us thr 


ve 


they, Wiggles? And now they’re helping 
us to win—to win Polly!” 

It was the first time he had ever called 
her that to himself. ‘Polly, Polly,” he 
repeated —‘“‘dear little Polly! "She doesn’t 
care much for crackers yet, but she’s 
going to; isn’t she, Wiggles?’’ 





You 


From Clerical Drudgery to Adver- 
tising—$1,200 to $6,000 a Year 


Every overworked and underpaid subordinate with a desire to earn from 
$1,200.00 up will be interested in this brief testimonial from one of my graduates. 

Mr. Cluff's advancement shows how thoroughly I drill ambitious young men and 
women to quickly fill the most responsible positions. 

No other system ever invented has been able to show a tenth of the results achieved by my 
graduates—not merely pleased gradu- 
ates, but those who are in big positions 
through my help. 





No wonder the Powell System out- 
ranks all others, and is the only one 
heartily endorsed by the great advertising 
authorities of America. 

I will mail you two free books if your ambition 
is aroused — my beautif ul prospectus and “* Net 
Results,"’ very instructive and explanatory. 

GEORGE H. POWELL 


243 Metropolitan Annex New York 
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Hair Brush SAMPLE PACKAGE OF 


WELVE-ALL DIFFERENT 
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Ooneluded Page 
The bill was put through 
later Governor Terrell] 
I have some doubts, Mr. Smith, as t 








whether I can sign this per n | ha 
vou ordered,” he began 
‘You have yr dadoupt en?’ demanded 
SI old y 1 if vou were ¢ 


“Tt isn’t Tegal, 


he insisted You have 
always stood flatly for what was honest 
and equitable. Now, this isn't honest wit! 
the taxpayers because it imposes a burder 
which their constitution specifically pr 
vides against, and 


“Isn't honest to do an act of ist 


thunde red Mr. Smith Isn't honest 
‘Ethically, I mean, of course,” replie« 
the Governor. “I can sign the bill, but Mr 


Guy would only 
to nullif ify 


have to take up the matter 





Mr. Smith wheeled i: hair ar ared 
at him 

Oh, he would, would he he asked 
He was silent for ¢ mer You get ric 
of your doubts and sign the bill,”’ he con 
manded at last ; “and, when you go back, 
te ll Guy I w: ant to see hin 

The gubern atorial errs and-boy went away 


al nd signed the bill. Mr 

‘Now, look here, (91 uy, : 
‘‘T understand that all you 
annul this pension law woul 
in court with it?” 

‘That's correct,”’ said the 
General. ‘‘It isn't strictly hones 
this burden upon the State 

Mr. Smith looked at him keen! 

‘Then don’t you appear in court with 
it,” he commanded. ‘Do under- 
stand?” 

“T can’t say what I might have to do,’ 


Guy appeared 

said Mr. Smith 
d have to do to 
d be to appear 


Attorney 
» place 


you 


returned the Attorney-General! The op- 
position may compel me 
. Don't you appear in court with it,’ re- 


peated Mr. Smit “no matter what the 


opposition does Now, Guy, I get along 
with you. You are an intelligent human 
being, which is a great thing when I con- 
sider the others up there I have beer 
thinking of making you the next Gove rnor 
of this State, anyway, and pe rhaps 

There came a flush into Mr Guy 
an eagerness into his eyes. 

*‘Are you disappointed in Terrell he 
ventured. 

“I don’t like the way 
marked Mr. Smith. ‘‘ Don’t appear against 
this pension bill. Do you understand?” 

The Attorney-General stared quietly 
into the unflinching eyes of Mr. Jim Heck 
ler Smith for an instant, then turned and 
picked up his hat. 

“TI won't appear,” he said 
closed behind him. 

Mr. Jim Heckler Smith put his feet on 
his desk and smoked two cigars 


s face 


his coat fits,”’ re 


The 


door 


‘Well, this is the easiest thing I ever 
did,”’ he mused at last, ‘this being a polit- 
ical boss. Override the constitution, mak« 


your Governor sign your bill, then sew your 
Attorney-General up ina bag so you can 
away with it. He was silent for 
several minutes; there were puckers on his 
forehead. ‘‘ With a power like that a man 
could do anything—anything he wanted 
It’s got the military supplies bu 
beaten to death. ; wonder if is 


siness 


Bitees nes 


ried on, 


lante and hur- 


picked up his 
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SAMPSON ROCK 
OF WALL STREET 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Yes. I explained it to you.” Samp- 
son Rock turned to his mail. Some of t 
unfriendly bankers would be in the syndi- 
cate later, but Rock did not think of men- 
tioning this. 

Sam perceived that his father was again 
at his favorite practice of telling the truth 
because of his conviction that it would be 
misinterpreted. 
less than the 
possible to 


whole truth? It was im- 
exclude — as to the 
but certainty of its 
utter unrighteousness was quite as elusive. 
Sam’ S$ Was not a metaphysical mind. 

“What about your orders in 
market?” he asked. 

“Given last night.” 
not look up as he talked. Valentine will 
distribute them this morning. I wish to 
see what effect on the commission-houses 
last night’s weak closing will have. We 


this 


Sampson Rock did 


have enough stock for sale at forty to 
guard against too strong a rally. Then 
at about half-past ten, if it looks as if 
pressure is needed, we'll let them have 
enough to do the trick.” 

These were elemental facts—things 
which Sam, being his father’s son, should 
have known these many years. The 


details, the knowledge of the personal 
characteristics of the brokers employed, 
the ‘‘revelations’’ of the tape, the psy- 
chology of professional Wall Street and of 
the stock-gambling public, the ability to 
ae the inessential which made it 
“asy to perceive when it was time to strike 
and when to hold off—they were as the 
eyes and nose and mouth of the game, 
that gave it a recognizable physiognomy. 


Was it ever right to tell | 


Sam saw these but dimly now; yet he 
realized—though he vaguely resisted too | 
prompt an admission of it—that this 
game of the ticker, viewed from the 


“inside,”’ might indeed be more than an 
unfair raid on a heap of dollars in the 
distance, more than a struggle for a 
potentially profitable railroad. The inter- 


| est of it was very obviously human interest. 


Valentine reéntered to say Mr. Harding 
was waiting to see Mr. Rock. 
A ll him to come in,”’ said Mr. Rock. 
Good-morning, Mr. Rock,” growled 
Harding, of F. W. Harding & Co. He was 
not known to be one of Mr. Rock's brokers 
The firm did a large commission business, 
most of it for out-of-town, and they had 
a branch office in Richmond, Virginia. 
Frank Harding was the most unpopular 
man on the Stock Exchange, and he was 
aware of it. This made him even more 
unpopular, because he revenged himself in 
the only way possible—by exacting the 


last drop of blood wherever there was 
blood to be exacted. And, as he ———— 
reprisals, he was always on his guard. He 


was not a gentleman, and was so unwise as 


to show it in little things; also in big 
things. But he was an experienced and 
alert broker and he could be trusted. 


Rock would use him now because Harding's 
Southern connections would enable him to 
convey certain impressions to the observant 
Street; and also later in the campaign, 
because, having . friends in the world, 
Harding had the blessed gift of silence. 
With silence indiscretion comes hard. 
Good-morning, Harding, ” said Rock. 
“Tow are you feeling?” 
“All right,” answered Harding curtly. 
e almost sneered, from force of habit, 
when he suddenly remembered that more 
was expected of him in this office, where 


there were no reasons for hostility. He 
added: ‘‘How are you?” 
**Not well, not well,’ answered Rock, 


half-crossly. Sam stared at his father in 
amazement. 
Harding grudgingly 
You look all right.” 
“Ah!” said Rock with a shrug of mingled 
recklessness and resignation. Then he 
went on: ‘I want you to sell some Virginia 
Central for me. But you must use the ut- 
most discretion.” 
Harding nodded unenthusiastically. 
“Ten thousand shares,’’ went on Rock. 
Sam was not sure he 


reassured him: 


guessed why his | 


father looked almost guiltily uneasy. He | 


did not know that Rock knew what 
Harding would be sure to think. 
It was a good order Harding mere ly 
nodded and asked: ‘ What price?’ 
“Wait and see if it rallies. It closed at 
thirty-eight and a quarter to three-eighths 
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last night. It ought to rally a point ora 
point and a half.”’ 

Don’t think so myself; but y 
to know.” 

‘I don’t. Sell it at thirty-nine and a 
half or better. If the market has not 
rallied that much by half after ten, sell th 
lot as well as you can.”’ Rock hesitated 
After a pause he continued with the air of 
a man who is taking chances but trusts his 
friend: *‘ You'll have to borrow it Ther s 
no harm in telling you, Harding, that it 
short stock.” 

Harding had suspected that it was short 
when Rock first 
course now he was certain it was not He 
remembered that Dunlap had been quietly 
picking it up for some days, presumably 
for Sampson Rock. Very obviously Samp- 
son Rock was now selling that same stock 
Sampson Rock was taking a very fair loss 
on this operation and that was a sign the 
stock was going lower, which was a sign 
that whoever bought it from him would 
lose. This last nearly made Harding 
cheerful, and he said briskly 

“Very well, Mr. Rock.” 

“See Valentine if you want a check now 
Hz arding turned to go 

‘Good-morning, Harding,"’ said 
very polite ly. 

Good-morning,”” answered the un- 
awe man without turning his head, and 
1e left the room. 

“Why all that, Dad?” asked 
impatie ntly. He was not aware that he 
was frow ning. 

‘“‘He has a branch office in Richmond 
and does considerable business for people 
there. The Virginia Central general offices 
are in Richmond.’ 

‘And people here will therefore assume 
that he is selling for the home crowd! 
Sam said this quickly. Harding had 
gathered impressions from his father, and 
his father again had not lied; and people 
would gather impressions from Harding's 
selling; and his father had not lied. In 
thinking, Rock probably would say, 
everything is in knowing how and what 
to think. Sam himself was beginning to 
think what his father would think 

Rock rang for Valentine 

Valentine, take, these 
Central at the opening 

Valentine took a lead-pe ncil and a small 
pad from his pocket. 

‘Meighan & Cross; sell 5000; to be 
distributed among ten men; let them uss 
commission-houses. Wilkins, buy 10,000, 
himself, at the opening ; let them clear it.’ 
This meant the transactions would be put 
through the clearing-house in the brokers 
own names and nobody save themselves 
could tell who the principal was Many 
principals would be suspected. ‘‘That’s 
all for the present - 

‘Why do you buy more than 
if you want the price to go down?" 
sam 

‘I want the price to rally a little, so that 
Harding’s order will have the proper effect. 
It will look as if, had it not been for the 
mysterious and pe rsistent selling this 
time from Virginia—the would 
naturally have rallied. There will be more 
selling then, by Meighan & Cross’ ten 
selling brokers. Wilkins’ ten thousand 
shares take care of my own five thousand, 
which I gave out merely to make the stock 
active, and will offset an additional five 
thousand shares of outside selling I don't 
think there will be more outside selling 
than that at the opening, as most people 
will prefer to wait and see what tendency 
the stock will show. If it rallies they 
won't sell at all. There will be probably 
some buying by room-traders when they 
see Wilkins taking ten thousand shares. 
Dunlap has men with orders to buy one 
thousand shares every eighth of a point 
down —five men, each taking two hundred 

so that it won’t look as if anybody in 
particular were accumulating it on the 
decline That stock will be salted away, 
though we'll lend it freely enough to the 
shorts if they want it. The stock must be 
kept active and I must get the price down 
without losing stock. The newspapers 
will talk about it, and as it goes down they 
will print nothing but the sad news they 
get from the people who speculate in it. 
In order to accumulate 20,000 shares, I'll 
have to sell 80,000 or 100,000 shares and 
buy 100,000 or 120,000, becauss “3 

I see!’ said Sam. It was always the 
same the master of the ticker against the 
slaves of the ticker, the man who knew 
against the mob that guessed. He would 
wait —and study. 
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The ticker began to whir and click. |! 
Sam approached it. 

‘Good-morning!’’ Dunlap entered with 
his chronic look of dissatisfaction. ‘Why, 
hello, Sam." He shook hands and asked: 
‘What are you doing here at this time 
f day? Trying to injure your health?” 

““Good-morning, Dan. Look pleasant, 
I’m here to help you out.’’ Dunlap was 
miling now. Sampson Rock watched him. 
Everybody liked Sam. That would be a 
valuable asset, if Sam learned to be 
intelligently busine sslike. 

“What orders have you to give Dan, 
Sam?” asked Rock 

Sam looked at his father’s face. The 
expression there was half-serious, half- 
quizzical. He understood it was a test, 
layfully meant, perhaps, but the Old 
Man would not be displeased if it were taken 
seriously Sam’s mind began to work, 
and, as he thought, the speed of his mental 
machinery quickened, The price was to 
go down. ‘That was the main object of the 
campaign. But to-day, at first, it must 
go up a little, so that Harding's order 
might have the proper effect and wipe out 
the first rally and leave the market ripe 
for a further decline—unless, improbabk 
as it now looked, unexpected opposition 


were inet There must be ways of doing 
this and intelligent brokers to do it He 
knew neither ways nor brokers, but 


Dunlap did, and Dunlap need not know 
t t Sam did not know 

Sam looked at his father and said: ‘‘ The 
newspapers say insiders must be selling 
because they know something about the 
condition of the property that the public 
doesn't.”’ 

His father nodded non-committally 

Sam turned to Dunlap and said: * Dan, 
I don’t know whether you have the brains 
to understand the mysteries of high 
finance.’ He shook his head dubiously; 
tiiat was to gain time; he did it very well. 

‘‘When the stock sells at thirty ~¢ ight 
you will let them have 5000 shares; at 
thirty-seven another 5000; at thirty-six 
another 5000; at thirty-five ——”’ 

‘Hold on,” laughed Sampson Rock. 

At thirty-five,"’ continued Sam im- 
perturbably, changing his plan on the 
instant, ‘‘ you will buy as much as you can 
get without putting up the price above 
thirty-six and a half.” His father had 
checked him in time, and Sam had turned 
as though he had really meant to do so 
of his own accord He felt a glow of mild 
excitement 

Dunlap smiled. ‘‘That’s fine, Sam. 
You're a Napoleon of Finance.” 

I am. But first, Daniel, make the 
stock open at least as high as thirty-nine 
and then get it up to thirty-nine and a 
half.” 

But, if I get it up to thirty-nine and 
1 half, how can I sell the 5000 at thirty- 
six and thirty-seven and thirty-eight 
al d : 

Daniel G., just get Virginia Central up 
to thirty-nine and a half and you can spare 
yourself the fatigue of thinking We'll 
do the rest : 

Rock laughed approvingly. High finan- 
cial practices had not killed his sense 
f humor Besides, the ticker was still 
he had time to laugh. Dunlap looked at 
him; then he looked at Sam 

The orders go; see?" said Sam 

Dunlap turned to Rock 

They go, Dan,” laughed the Old Man. 

“Dan, there are other brokers—in- 
te lligent brokers looking fora job " Sam 
pulled out his watch 

“Hey, what about the mone y? You 
must put up some margin,” said Dunlap 
sternly. To him Sam was still a boy 
Sam felt this; therefore he smiled and 
answered 

“Charge it to the Old Man.” 

He said it so naturally, as if from a 
lifetime's practice, that Rock and Dunlap 
laughed 

Sam was rot laughing; he was thinking 
With money many things were easy to do 

good things and things not so good 
With still more money, a man could pick 
and choose what things to do. Money 
that made more n oney, and money that 
did not have to make it, but always 
money-—-the ability to do—power. That 
was what money meant: power—for good 
or for evil 

It was only a child playing with adult 
machinery Nevertheless, money began 
to mean something to Sampson Rock, 
Junior. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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To any person who will send 
us TWO yearly subscriptions 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post at $1.50 each we will send 
one of these $1.50 books, ship- 





ping expenses prepaid: 


The House of Mirth, by EpirH Wuarton. 
The Conquest of Canaan, by Boorn 


TARKINGTON. 


Nedra, by Gerorct Barr McCurcuHeon. 
The House of a Thousand Candles, by 


MeEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
The Clansman, by Tuomas Dixon, Junior. 
The Gambler, by KarHerRine Ceci 


THURSTON. 


Almost everybody knows these books by reputa- 
tion. They are among the best selling fiction of 
to-day. Each is bound in cloth and beautifully 
illustrated. The publisher's price of each is $1.50. 
For $3.00 you can have THe Posr tor yourself 
for another year, give a year’s subscription to some 
triend as a Christmas present, and have the book 
tor yourself or tor another Christmas gift. 








There are Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two subscriptions must be a 
new subscriber. The book must be requested 
when the order is sent. 


FOR EVERY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY $3.00, SENT INACCORDANCE WITH THE ABOVE 
STIPULATIONS, ONE BOOK MAY BE SELECTED 
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The Honest 
English Trader 


(Continued from Page ) 


Brown called next day, I thought it ad- 
visable to drop him a hint 
I hope you understand,” said I, “that 

things which can be done in one country 
without attracting attention may be illegal 
in another country. In forming a company 
you should be very careful that you keep 
within the limits of the law, and, if I were 
you, I should make no move without the 
advice of a competent English solicit« 

There was some alarm in his face as x4 
looked quickly up at me. 

“Why do you say that?"’ he asked 

‘Because yesterday a man dropped in 
here to make inquiries about you, and | 
think, without being very certain, that he 
is a detective of some sort.’ 

‘Did you tell him anything about our 
} 


yusiness over here?”’ asked the young man 











‘No, I di d not, but I should judge, from 
my visitor *s talk, that he knows a good deal 
about you ir business already.” 

Well,’ said the young man, “‘I know 
considera} ut the law on both sides of 
the tlantic, and \ e Na\ been di y } 
ing illegal.”’ 

The young man left, 1 that v tl 
la I ever saw of the Chicago trio 


About a week later the suave gentleman 








came te again with a smile on his fi 
ur birds have own to Chic 

Sal , pronoun cin he latter word I 
middle syllable as if it were spelled ‘‘ keg 

“Oh, have they?" I asked 1 didn't 
1 
know. I haven't seen any of them for a 
week.”’ 

‘Yes he contin ied, they took the 
hint you gave them, and concluded they 

; ’ 


would be safer on the other side 
you told them that I had been here? 
‘I told one of them you had been here 
‘That was why I came. We don’t want 
to have any trouble with these young fel- 
lows, and I think the *y will enjoy themselves 
better on the other side of the ocean, 


OT course 


What have they been doing?”’ I asked 
‘They aaven’t been breaking the law, 
have they?” 

‘Well, not exactly, and yet they have 
been sailing rather close to the wind. What 


did they tell you they were doing here? 
‘They said they wanted to get up capi- 
tal to fit out a fleet of ten small sealing- 
vessels to sail from British Columbia.” 
“Exactly! Did they add that they 
no intention of capturing any seals?” 
‘No. Why should they want tofht outa 
fle et if they caught nothing?” 


had 


‘Their object,’ replied the man, “wa 
not to catch, but to be caught. Their ves- 
sels were to sail for no other purpose than 


to be captured and brought in by the United 
States cruisers; then when the case came to 
arbitration, and when the United States 
failed to win it, as probably they will fail, 
heavy suits for damages would be brought 
against the United States Government by 
the nominal owners of these The 
three young men were not to appear in any 
way connected with the company, but they 
were to share in whatever damages could 
be extracted from the United States. They 
were also to act as the legal advisers of the 


vessels 


nominal owners of the vessels in the 
United States Courts, if the matter went to 
the Courts. I was commissioned to shift 


them quietly, and, thanks to your uninten- 
tional assistance, they have been shifted.” 


The Watchful Government 


The other morning I was passing along 
through a suburb of London when I noticed 
a well-dressed man stop a milk-cart, and 
demand a pint of milk. The milkman de- 
murred, and said he had only enough to 


supply his regular customers. The well- 
dressed person then told the milkman that 
he was an inspector, and again tendered 


the money for the pint of milk. As the 
latter still hesitated, the inspector told him 
he must comply, or else drive with him to 
the nearest eee gers With that the 
inspector got the milk, which he placed ina 
littl , square bottle bearing a blank label, 
on W hich the official wrote the e of the 
dairy. 

Probably this sort of thing is done every 
day in the United States, but the point I 
wish to make clear is that this inspector 
was impervious to a bribe if such had been 
offered to him, because his life’s work and 
his pension were too valuable for him to 
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Henry George. Jr. 


Has Gone to 


JAPAN 


Henry Geors Jr., the son of the famous 
single-taxer himself a trained observer 

a writer of international reputation, has 
gone to Japan for THE TIMES MAGAZINE 
He will spend a year in the Far East, studying 
at close range the wonderful economic de 
velopments that are taking place inthe Orient 
Japan is solving its vital problems in its own 





original way —nationalizing its industries 
and building up a great industrial common 
Ith Mr. George will tell the story of 
ern Japan, and his articles will be vivid 
ictures of this intelligent and energetic 
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| risk for any temporary gain that any milk- 
man could afford to bestow upon him; and 
the next point is that, if that sample of 
milk proved to be adulterated, nothing 
would have saved the dairy-keeper from a 
fine that would probably absorb many 
months’ profit. 

Often the Government enlists among its 
inspectors men of scientific eminence. The 
late Professor Tyndall was a Government 
inspector during most of his life. One of 
the most celebrated analysts among the 
younger men in London to-day is a friend 
of mine. Last year he ingpected the 
principal oyster-beds of England for the 
Government, searching for pollution, and 
during the Boer War he inv estigated, again 
on behalf of the Government, the causes 
of enteric fever, and made some notable 
discoveries. The result of his chemical 
analysis has sent more than one man to 
the gallows. 

I met him on the Strand a few months 
ago and asked him when he was coming 
out to see me. He is an exceedingly busy 
man, and I live in the country seventeen 
miles south of London, so I do not secure 
him as a guest as often as I should like. 
He pondered, and then said: 

{ will dine with you on Wednesday next, 
and stop for the night, on condition that 
we may chat together until midnight, when 
you will hitch up your horse, drive me four 
miles, wait half an hour, and drive me to 
your house again. I can’t promise that 
we'll get to bed before two o'clock.” 

I laughed at this condition, and said: 

‘All right. You bring your burglar’s 
kit. Mine is out of order. Whose house 
are you going to raid?’’ But he would 
give me no further information. At mid- 
night we duly started out, and paid a 
surprise-visit to the gas-works of a neigh- 
boring village. The gas company is com- 
pelled by law to keep on the premises the 
necessary apparatus ter testing the quality 
of their product, and at that weird hour, 
in the presence of a surprised and grumpy 
gas manager, I watched the scientist go 
through his incantation. 

‘I think you've found that gas all 
right,"’ said the manager, fishing for an 
opinion, but the scientist merely smiled. 

From this I thought that the gas was 
probably impure, but, as we drove home, 
my friend admitted to me it was all right. 

‘But I wasn't going to tell him,’ he 
added. ‘It sharpens the intellect and 
stimulates the honesty of those fellows to 
keep them guessing.” 


The Bane of Much Credit 


Where the consumer gets nipped in Eng- 
land is in the matter of price, rather than of 
quality. The bane of unlimited credit is 
sxrevalent in England, with its resulting 
bad debts, and so the man who pays is 
sometimes asked too much. But this sort 
of thing is remedying itself. 

Five or six years ago my favorite brand 
of tobacco, done up in two-ounce packets, 
cost me from nineteen cents to twenty- 
four cents, depending upon the shop where 
I bought it. Sometimes, if one demurred 
at the long price, the tradesman came 
down, but to dicker was unpleasant, and 
there was a good deal of uncertainty felt 
in the tobacco trade until a new firm 
started a number of shops in London and, 
later, all over the country, where prices 
were fixed. The growth of this company 
has sent many tobacconists out of business. 

In the grocery, clothing, boot and shoe, 
and drapery lines, the coéperative stores, 
which deal for cash only, are rapidly over- 
running England, and making the small 
retailer pay for his former dishonesty in 
the matter of price. 

Speaking for myself, I'd rather be 
cheated than deal at the coéperative stores, 
Their methods are exasperating to an im- 
woe man. The sh« pman appears to 
velieve he lives in eternity rather than in 
time. He goes about his task with ex- 
treme leisureliness, folding up one article 
and placing it carefully on the shelf before 
he brings down another, while you also 
serve Who also stand and wait. You must 
take your bill to a distant cash-desk. The 
clerk there notes the particulars down in 

book, writes ‘‘O. K.,"’ or letters to that 
effect, on the bill, perforates it in a stamp- 
ing machine, and finally hands out the 
change Then you go back for your goods, 
which the shopman will not give to you 
until he has 
cabalistic signs on the bill. 

The coéperative stores are honest, 
slow. 
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America’s Best Underwear 
The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 
Munsing Union Suits 


For Men, Women and Children 
Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 







No other underwear combines so many good 
qualities and is so moderate in cost. A daily 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient 
to supply the demand. Whether considered 
from the standpoint of health, comfort, durabil- 
ity, appearance or price, the Munsing Under- 
wear merits your patronage. A tnal order 
will convince you. Send six cents in stamps 
for illustrated style book, samples of fabne 
and Doll's Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests. 
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; POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
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GIVE THREE MINUTES TO THI S--- 


When a United States Twenty Dollar gold piece passes from 
one person to another it is accepted without question as to value, 
because we all know it is good and we all believe in the guarantee 
of the United States Government, 


When you see the name "Washburn-—Crosby Co." and the brand 
"GOLD MEDAL" on a flour package, it means a great deal, It means 
that the perfected energies of the largest milling concern in 
the world have resulted in that flour--that every stage in its 
manufacture has been safeguarded by scientific methods and constant 
tests—-that it is absolutely pure and clean--that the hands of 
the miller have not come in contact with the food at any stage in 
its manufacture--that it contains the greatest amount of energy and 
life giving property of any food product, 


If you should try to skim every particle of cream from a pan 
of milk, necessarily the cream taken away would contain a percentage 
of skim milk and would not be pure and rich but thin and weak. The 
milk left would also be of poor quality, retaining little if any 
nourishment. 


So it is in milling. Some millers work the wheat so hard 
that it ruins what they call their best flour and also weakens 
the lower grades. We take only the richest cream of the wheat 
for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, thus making it the very acme of nutritious— 
ness and leaving several degrees more value for our middlings and 
lower grades, 


AND REMEMBER T Hi S-— 


If you want to use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR--that’s a good thing. 
If you ask for it--that’s a mighty good thing. If you get it-- 
that's the best thing of all. But be sure you get GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR--or the good things will not be so good. Our brand has 
been imitated and our name copied until we feel that flour users 
should be warned to examine the package most carefully--see that 
it reads-- 


Washburn-Crosby Co. 


_GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


COPYRIGH 





